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THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS 


T is possible that when the shepherd-boy called Wolf! Wolf! on the 

occasions when there was no wolf to be seen, he was not consciously a 

public nuisance: he may have had enough circumstantial evidence to 
justify his fears. Indeed, there may on each occasion have been a wolf 
which made itself scarce as a result of his cries, so that, if he had not raised 
his repetitive and rather boring alarm, Nemesis would have overtaken him 
all the sooner. So it is with our economic situation: regarded when it is 
favourable as too good to last and when it is unfavourable as too bad to 
permit of national survival; and in each event calling forth the Cassandras 
but for whose warnings we might, according to them, have perished a 
thousand times. In view of this background it is difficult to come to a 
stable conclusion about the degree of gravity of the present position, un- 
precedented as all present positions are; and unconvincing equally as a 
precipice or as a springboard until it has receded into the past and into 
retrospective assessment. One can only make a good guess or a bad guess 
on the common ground that security and prosperity have not been stabilized 
in any continent or in any country, while uncertainty and apprehension 
range everywhere, seeking redress through the conventional channels of 
opportunism and of collective alliances to fight, if need be, to the death, 
both economically and by force of arms. 

It is notable that experience and tradition have acceptably entered so 
deeply into the human economic pattern of procedure, in its wide sense, 
that when the world is faced with the new possibility of complete destruction 
of the basic premise of human survival, as a result of nuclear discoveries, 
it still fails almost totally to meet the equally universal need either of defence 
against this anti-human power or of international co-operation to guide 
it into solely constructive channels. Destructive science—that is to say 
science in toto, unavoidably embracing destructive with constructive pro- 
gress, if progress be the word—has leaped forward in a bound which is not 
being matched in any co-ordinate degree by mental advance in other fields. 
Yet until reasoning and the emotions and the theories based upon that free 
will which is now encircled by the threat of the atomic age can all advance 
in some degree comparably with the advance of nuclear science, the human 
outlook will continue to be one of terror and apprehension, the gloomiest 
and most forbidding of bases from which to seek prosperity and con- 
tentment. 

The one common and communal interest of every nation, large and small, 
is its own welfare in a world where self-sufficiency can no longer exist. 
It is the transition from the ancient and medieval economic concepts of 
isolationism to the modern necessity of interstate co-existence and inter- 
dependence that has brought about the need for regulating in such un- 
welcome detail the economic laws of supply and demand; and it is plain 
that new economic plans must be laid with a far greater anticipation of future 
trends, with much less emphasis than hitherto on merely extemporising for 
the present, and with the abandoning of many traditional and conventional 
theories which worked increasingly well up to the 20th century but which 
have suddenly become outmoded. In politics, art, religion and the human- 
ities there appears to be growing today a universal acknowledgment that a 
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world of watertight compartments is becoming an unworkable anachronism; 
and to attempt to hold back that tendency in the field of economics is 
surely facing the future with the tactics of King Canute. 

Since the end of the war there has been heard increasingly from all 
political parties and all over the world a call for a reduction in trade 
barriers; for bilateral and multilateral trade agreements not to raise further 
the economic obstacles to the free movement of goods and of people; and 
for the general relaxation of all the archaic drags upon international inter- 
change, not only of goods and people but also of culture and goodwill. 
It is difficult to envisage progress or a lessening of today’s tension unless 
these clamant remedies are put into effect quickly and with determination. 
They will, of course, be resisted by those with vested interests in maintaining 
artificially high prices in their own sellers’ market: that was an obstacle 
faced by the Free Traders of the last century for whom doom and disaster 
was prophesied, but whose results, either post or propter hoc, were signally 
successful, and would seem to be worth trying to recapture. Any trader 
today who has struggled with the strangulations involved in trying to open 
up foreign markets can relate a tale of frustration and red tape which is 
almost incredible; it is indeed difficult not to believe that an added dose 
of obscurity and complication are deliberately commingled in order to stave 
off the indignation which public opinion would express if public opinion 
could master even the primary intricacies involved. 

Even on the simpler plane of straightforward import there. are Alice-in- 
Wonderland jugglings typified (to take one example) by the high duty im- 
posed on artificial fertilisers for use by the British farmer. The duty imposed 
by the Government is such that it would cripple the unlucky consumer to 
pay the full price. So, having pocketed the import duty of X pounds, the 
benevolent if slightly bemused Government gives back the X pounds to 
the consumer by way of a subsidy. This process no doubt benefits all the 
clerks who are paid for collecting the duty and all their colleagues who pay 
it back again, but apart from these and the paper manufacturers supplying 
the relevant and multiple forms it would appear to be barely profitable. 
Such instances, however, are minor irritations compared with the general and 
widespread complaint of shortsighted suppression of initiative in almost 
every walk of life by the intolerable burden of over-taxation. The fallacy 
of the present Government’s course of higher and higher tax imposition 
at the inevitable cost of lower and lower individual productivity is so simple 
and so elementary that it hardly needs to be stated. Its premises are that 
the headings of Budget expenditure are not only growing but are unavoid- 
able, and so the British Public must find the money. The British Public 
is having some considerable difficulty in finding the money; and at the 
present rate of arithmetical progression it will soon be simply unable to find 
the money. What then? Then, presumably, it will dawn upon the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that national expenditure must be cut right down in a 
measure which recent Governments have not been prepared to face. The 
public, they apparently think, would not stand for a drastic economy drive: 
**we should be driven from office.” It would seem that this attitude by 
successive Governments since the war is remarkably out of touch with the 
temper of the British Public. 

In 1940 and 1941 the country accepted almost with gusto the very painful 
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demands made of it to avoid calamity. Today the trappings of our crisis 
are neither romantic nor heroic, but after serious adjurations to prepare 
for renewed austerity it has been a humiliating anti-climax to be asked in 
1956 for virtually no sacrifice when all loins were girded for some brave 
national gesture. The need for discipline and restraint is willingly accepted 
in principle by the British Public, but no adequate lead is given in this 
direction, and it is therefore time that the Government should strike out, 
with self-disciplined support from the electorate, on a line more attuned to 
the exciting brave new world than to the old threadbare theories of neo- 
Gothic Europe. 

The first premise is that a very considerable saving must be made in one 
or more of the current channels of expenditure; and it would seem that 
public opinion is patently coming round to a realisation that the basic con- 
cept of our Defence Programme, costing no less than fifteen hundred 
million pounds a year, is, largely because it arises understandably from the 
advice of those trained in the weapons of yesterday and to some extent of 
today, quite inadequately relevant to the unknown developments of to- 
morrow, against which a reserve of funds rather than the present accumula- 
tive and wasteful expenditure on obsolescent war machinery should 
prudently be made. In other words, we are spending and wasting on 
yesterday what we should be saving for tomorrow. If this so-called Defence 
Expenditure were drastically cut by as much as two thirds it would still 
be questionable whether this country would in fact be any more vulnerable 
than—like all other countries—it is at present, working so very much in 
the dark against unknown potentialities and developments. But with this 
hypothetical and unorthodox but not fantastic conception of the saving 
of a thousand million pounds a year there would immediately come into 
view very great creative possibilities indeed, which should be set bravely 
against the outraged anxiety of the old school of thought on traditional 
naval, military and air-power potentialities. The counterbalancing might 
quite conceivably bring about a new but long-for spirit of confidence, of 
initiative, of dedication and of activity which, on the analogy of Britain’s 
emergence and eminence during the centuries which followed an earlier 
great Elizabethan Age, could be of a true value to this nation of many times 
that hundred million pounds, and worth many times the risk of the apparent 
gamble of casting bread upon the waters and of “‘reculer pour mieux 
sauter.”” 

What might the first stages be? As preliminaries to the new Golden Age 
the people of this country would without doubt welcome the primary con- 
sequences of having a hundred million pounds in hand: an immediate 
possibility of reduction of prices now inflated by defensive tariff barriers; 
a drastic lowering of most taxes, balanced fiscally by the resulting greater 
productivity; special aid for the overburdened Middle and Professional 
Classes and those with small fixed incomes from whom traditionally and 
historically spring the pioneers and the original thinkers; a better and more 
economical balance of the Welfare State, with increased attention to the 
aged and infirm; the opportunity for an immediate overhaul of the Trades 
Union and Co-operative organisations for the betterment and fairer treat- 
ment, irrespective of party politics, of their own members, as well as of 
the consumer in general; the freedom to concentrate attention upon the 
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more economic and less military Articles of the Atlantic Charter, such as 
‘** Access on equal terms to the basic raw materials and foodstuffs that are 
essential to life and livelihood for all people;’’ and, very importantly, the 
allocation to our overseas Information Services of far more than one quarter 
of one per cent (as at present) of the national expenditure upon letting the 
world know by honest propaganda that our motives are both benevolent 
and altruistic, and are not the reverse, as now misrepresented by today’s 
potential enemies of Western ideals. In respect of this last point it is well 
arguable that one pound spent on Peace by Enlightenment could and should 
achieve far more than hundreds or possibily thousands of pounds aimed 
at pacification through armed strength. 

Where do we go from here? Either we cripple ourselves financially in 
an obviously hopeless attempt at parity with the United States and Russia 
in man-power and destruction-power, or else we take a lead outside the 
ranks of military and physical force, but still in the front rank of idealism 
aimed at constructive co-existence. Should we not, following the great 
and historic British heritage of international leadership which has not 
entirely left us, press forward on these general lines urgently and, if 
necessary, even alone to start with, not only towards national prosperity 
but towards constructive world co-operation: towards mutual enlightenment 
and mutual trade and mutual prosperity and mutual Goodwill? What else 
matters? REA. 


DR. ADENAUER’S WANING POWER 


ARDLY any government finds itself in a more difficult situation as 

the result of the new international climate than that of Dr. Adenauer. 

The Chancellor’s unwillingness to have further talks with the East 
is bound to come in for considerable internal criticism at a time when the 
Soviet leaders visit London and French ministers go to Moscow. He can 
no longer play what was his strongest card—that his foreign policy is the 
only one which will keep the Federal Republic in line with its Western 
allies. The battle for the European Defence Community and later for the 
Paris Treaties could be fought on the straightforward issue of whether 
Western Germany wanted to side with the West or not, and a refusal to 
make a defence contribution could be ruled out of court as neutralist. But 
now that disarmament is a subject of serious discussion between East and 
West, even important members of his own party have been asking whether 
it is right to start rearming full-blast at a time when the major powers are 
reducing their forces. In the fluid international atmosphere no simple 
answer can be given any longer to some of the pressing problems. The 
great “‘ simplifier ’’ Adenauer, who could for years give conclusive answers 
to most problems in his inimitable homely manner, is not quite so tempera- 
mentally fitted to deal with this situation of many different shades. There 
are increasing doubts on the West German home front as to whether his 
methods are the best for dealing with this second phase in the Federal 
Republic’s existence now that the first period of reconstruction and con- 
solidation is over. It remains to be seen whether his recent arrangements 
about the Saar with M. Mollett at Luxembourg can restore his prestige. 
The whole settlement was bound to be a compromise. If all goes according 
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to plan the Saar should be politically part of the Federal Republic next 
year. On the other hand the Germans had to concede the canalisation of 
the Moselle. Another possible effect of the meeting is that he may be able 
to convince German public opinion, as a result of what M. Mollet told him 
about the Soviet leaders’ views, that it is useless to talk to the Russians 
about German reunification 

The Chancellor’s parliamentary position is no longer as strong as in the 
first flush of the 1953 victory. The tidy parliamentary picture presented by 
two-thirds majorities in both Houses of Parliament and by the Social Demo- 
crats forming the solitary opposition has disappeared. The Government 
now only has ordinary majorities. Of the original coalition parties the right- 
wing German Party alone remains in the government. Both the Free Demo- 
crats and the Refugee Party split, leaving their ministers in the government, 
leaders with little rank and file. To some extent this unhappy dilemma in 
which the Free Democrat and Refugee Party Ministers found themselves 
had something to do with the Chancellor’s autocratic methods. Yet one 
wonders whether there is not something wrong with a system which prevents 
Cabinet Ministers from remaining leaders of their parliamentary groups 
and contributes to a widening of the gap between ministers and their parlia- 
mentary supporters. In any case, there is a danger of their status being 
reduced to something like that of the “* Staatssekretaere”’ under the old 
Imperial Chancellor, in view of the particularly strong position of the 
Chancellor who can only be overthrown by a constructive vote of no 
confidence. 

Perhaps one of his greatest tactical miscalculations was his refusal to 
reappoint Dr. Dehler Federal Minister of Justice in 1953, for it freed this 
unstable element in the political scene for the leadership of the Free Demo- 
crat parliamenary group and paved his way to the federal chairmanship 
of the party. Dr. Dehler has many gifts, though one of them—his rhetoric— 
is probably his greatest enemy. He was not a particularly good Federal 
Minister of Justice. He managed to quarrel with nearly everybody, par- 
ticularly with the Federal Constitutional Court at Karlsruhe and—ironically 
in view of recent developments—with the Social Democrats and the Trade 
Unions. He was involved in a good deal of trouble over things he was 
reported to have said but denied having done so. Altogether, he was rather 
an unusual man to be in charge of the administration of justice. While 
there was an important personal element in the dispute between Adenauer 
and Dehler, there was at the same time a clash of interests. Adenauer had 
not always been too gentle in his dealings with the Free Democrats. He 
had, for instance, succeeded in strengthening his own party in Schleswig- 
Holstein considerably at their expense in spite of their alliance. On the 
other hand the Free Democrats were not content to be merely a pale reflec- 
tion of their big brother, and wanted to strike out on a line of their own. 
In fact they wanted, under Dehler, to sit on both sides of the fence, to have 
all the advantages of being in the government without any of the disadvant- 
ages, to get credit for German sovereignty and yet to dissociate themselves 
from the ** European ”’ Saar settlement. 

Dr. Adenauer can be fully excused for losing patience with an impossible 
coalition partner, and yet he cannot be said to have played his cards par- 
ticularly well. Dehler’s shortcomings have always been well-known and 
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fully admitted in his own party. If Adenauer had been more tactful, he 
might have succeeded in eliminating him at any rate from the leadership 
of the Free Democrat parliamentary group. 

Two closely linked events sealed the breach between the Christian Demo- 
crats and the Free Democrats, the proposed new federal electoral law and 
the Duesseldorf revolt. The Christian Democrats had proposed to weaken 
the element of proportional representation in the electrol law for the Bunde- 
stag in such a way that their smaller coalition partners, including the Free 
Democrats, would have become dependent on them for their existence. 
However much the Christian Democrats may have denied it since, they 
intended to assert themselves once and for all over their diffiicult bedfellows. 
Apart from the morality of an interference with the electoral law for party 
political purposes, the Christian Democrats leadership misjudged its own 
strength. The proposal had to be withdrawn in view of the strong opposition 
not only from the Free Democrats but also from the Social Democrats. By 
the time Adenauer beat his retreat he had already lost a vital position at 
Duesseldorf which was to deprive him of his two-thirds majority in the 
Federal Upper House. 

The coup of the “ young men” of the Free Democrats in the important 
state of North Rhine-Westphalia, which comprises the Ruhr, generated 
tremendous bitterness. On the Land government level there was certainly 
little justification for the Free Democrat switch of support from the Christian 
Democrat Prime Minister Arnold to the Social Democrat Steinhoff. The 
leaders of the Duesseldorf revolt, Weyer and Doering, aimed at Adenauer 
rather than at Arnold. They meant to show the Chancellor that the Free 
Democrats were to be reckoned with. The Duesseldorf experiment split 
the party, and the sixteen dissident deputies in the Bundestag, including 
the four Cabinet Ministers, have now formed the Free People’s Party, 
reviving memories of Stresemann’s Volkspartei of Weimar days. They did 
not, however, succeed in capturing any vital parts of the party machine. 
In spite of all clashes of principle and personality, the Free Democrats 
managed to present at any rate an appearance of unity at their annual 
party conference in Wuerzburg in April. Dehler’s attacks on the Chancellor’s 
autocracy were greeted with wild applause. The extreme nationalism and 
radicalism of the leader of the sister party in the Saar, Heinrich Schneider, 
did not receive the spontaneous rejection one would have expected, not 
even from the old liberals. The young men from North Rhine-Westphalia 
did not reveal their real aims and cannot complain of sometimes perhaps 
rather unfair press criticism until they do so. The net effect of the conference 
was to keep the party free for coalitions with either the Social Democrats 
or the Christian Democrats in the federal government following next year’s 
general election. While the Free Democrats would like to form a federal alliance 
with the Social Democrats, the latter may not be quite so happy about it. 
Dehler’s old quarrel with the trade unions has not been forgotten by the 
Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund, which is sensitive about the threat of the 
revival of Christian trade unions—a possible Christian Democrat rejoinder 
to a Socialist coalition with the Free Democrats on the federal level. There 
are also considerable misgivings in the Social Democrat camp about some 
elements in the Free Democrat party. 

The party situation is thus perhaps not quite as fluid as the Free Demo- 
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crats hope. In spite of all momentary setbacks the supremacy of the leading 
party may not be removed at the next general election though it is likely 
to be shaken. The Social Democrats are determined to try and come to 
power in 1957. There are still many prominent men in both the major 
parties who would like to see a “great coalition” between Christian 
Democrats and Social Democrats. However, this would have the dis- 
advantage of throwing open the leadership of the opposition to potentially 
dangerous forces in parties like the Free Democrats. Furthermore, the 
two parties might find it difficult to agree on a common trade and financial 
policy. How tricky a problem the handling of trade and finance can present 
even within the ranks of a party normally united can be seen in the cabinet 
crisis which shook Bonn in May. The Chancellor took public exception 
to the support which his Minister of Finance, Schaeffer, and his Minister 
of Trade, Erhard, had given to the raising of the Bank Rate to 54% by 
the Central Bank. It is doubtful whether Adenauer in this affair raised 
either his own prestige or that of his party. Cabinet quarrels fought out 
in public do not strengthen a government. The most interesting aspect is 
perhaps that this public disciplining was necessary at all. Presumably the 
Chancellor no longer finds his ministers quite as docile as in the past. 
However much the Free Democrats have overstated their case against the 
“‘ autocracy ’’ of the Chancellor in terms which recall the attacks on the 
“dictatorship of the Minister of Foreign Affairs’’ in Bismarck’s day, the 
corroboration from within the Chancellor’s own Cabinet cannot be ignored. 
It remains to be seen how a man of his greatness and resource will weather 


this latest and perhaps severest storm of all. 
FRANK Eyck. 


AUSTRIA AFTER THE ELECTIONS 


RINCE EUGENE, who with Marlborough was the greatest military 
genius and statesman of his time, used to talk about the “ Austrian 
wonder.” He said that in the greatest possible distress, in spite of 
formidable mistakes and an almost criminal slovenliness, something always 
happens to save the State from destruction. Even Francis Joseph seemed 
to have believed in it, otherwise how could a man of eighty incur such 
immediate risks for his country and his dynasty? The Austrian wonder of 
today is the co-operation between the Bourgeois-party and the Socialists, 
the coexistence of opposites which the philosopher Vico praised. The 
situation today is characterized by the fact that a new coalition is inevitable, 
and that the opposition against these two main groups is practically 
eliminated. The coalition which existed before the elections was bound 
to, fail because the main problems of Austria’s economic future—the ques- 
tion by whom and how oil production should be administrated, and what 
should become of those goods which had been in German hands—could 
not be solved by consent or compromise. Austria is now, after the with- 
drawal of the Russiens, number three among the oil producing countries 
.in Europe. Three million tons a year represent a value of several hundred 
million dollars for Austria in spite of the duty to send for nine years one 
million tons as a tribute to Russia. 
Clearly the State could not allow private enterprise to cope quite freely 
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with this enormous asset. Equally clear it was, at least for the unprejudiced, 
that a middle way must be sought, that Austrian capital alone was unable 
to procure the very substantial sums which are necessary to modernize the 
pits, build new refineries, and to renew the machinery which has been partly 
worn out by the forced production during the occupation. But the Socialists 
wanted no compromise. Their commando troops, led by the very able 
chief editor of the Arbeitszeitung, attacked the bourgeois members of the 
Government, the Chancellor Julius Raab and the Minister of Finance, 
Professor Kamitz, as if they were traitors who wanted to sell Austria’s most 
important raw material to the foreigner. This demagogic slogan was 
repeated by Herr BOhm, chief of the Social Democratic Workmens’ Unions. 
He even tried to make the poor electors’ flesh creep by threats which, if 
taken seriously, would amount to pure syndicalism. But Herr Bohm was 
not a protagonist in this battle. Nobody thought, as the Socialists insinuated, 
of renewing the experiment of the Dollfuss and Schuschnigg Government, 
when by a mean trick the Austrian parliament was eliminated and all con- 
stitutional liberties were trampled upon. These dark socialist insinuations 
were accompanied by a panic-mongering campaign to make people believe 
that all measures to protect the poor against the “* aggression ’’ of the house- 
owners would be abolished if the People’s Party had its will. On the other 
side the Volkspartei appealed to the fear of the middle classes that a 
socialist victory threatens the shilling: state-ownership on a large scale 
would lead to state-dictatorship and thus to a veiled dictatorship of Herr 
Karl Waldbrunner, Minister for State-owned factories. 

Waldbrunner took this office, as Falstaff says about rebellion, because it 
“Lay in his way.’” When the Germans had to quit Austria, hundreds of fac- 
tories and mills were left without managers or capital. Many were damaged 
or destroyed. Somebody had to take up the job of reconstruction, since 
many of them were of highest importance for Austria. Raw material like 
coal, iron ore, nearly all the heavy industry, belonged to the so-called 
Waldbrunner Kingdom—a peaceful kingdom, one is bound to say, since 
this comparatively young and able administrator never interfered in the 
internal working of his factories. But he is a party man, his sympathies are 
with party men; nobody could anticipate anything else. His ambitions 
increased with his successes, including the new oil sector connected with an 
equally important sector of natural gas which from the Marchfeld could 
be led by pipelines into the centres of heavy industry in Styria and Upper 
Austria, where also lately oil has been found. 

A grotesque conflict arose from these controversies. Waldbrunner on one 
side and the Ministry of Commerce on the other gave separate but nearly 
equivalent licenses to societies to exploit the pits and refineries. The situation 
of a Coalition Government with one Ministry officially denouncing the 
other, with a Minister of Finance daily assailed because of his policy, was 
untenable. So the elections took place after a campaign of exemplary 
moderation and proved a substantial success for the bourgeois-party, which 
also comprises the Agrarian element. It won six seats, whereas the Social- 
ists could only maintain their former total. With a loss of one mandate 
they lost about 30,000 votes in all parts of Vienna, their unassailable strong- 
hold for scores of years. 

So a new Coalition pact had to be formed with a diminution of Wald- 
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brunner’s power and an equal increase of the Kamitz authority. He hopes 
to be able to alleviate the taxpayer by twenty per cent if only the State- 
owned factories would yield their profits to the Finance administration.’ 
He intends to create widespread material interest in the oil business by the 
issue of “* Volksaktien,”” baby bonds, out of part of the capital. He also 
wants a compromise about the extremely intricate question of former 
German property. 

All this will be achieved because Austria cannot live without an efficient 
Government. There is no victory inebriation in the bourgeois-party, because 
its success was due only to the almost complete disbandment of the so- 
called Independents Party, which camouflaged its real character with the 
title “* Liberty Party.’” They had fourteen members and now six. Even the 
tiny Communist Party went down from five to three, and could only point 
to a certain increase of adherents in Vienna. Though all seems to indicate a 
period of relative lull and strenuous work, a great danger lies in the absence 
of a constructive opposition. There always was a tendency in the Govern- 
ment parties to divide the “ spoils”’ in proportion to their strength; but it 
is in their interest that their system should not become a Society of Mutual 
Assurance of Political Profit which must end in weakness and corruption, 

Austria has had an excellent economic start, thanks to American help 
and to the world situation in the last year. The national income rose 
ten per cent, investments no less than 63 per cent in the first quarter of the 
past year, but this decreased to 8 per cent in the last quarter of 1955. In 
Austria, as in England and in many other countries, a danger of inflation 
is at hand, partly due to the increase of wages, partly to a general demand 
which exceeds production. The consequences are the same everywhere. 
The energetic measures of the National Bank created a certain stringency 
of credit. The Bank rate was raised, but the most serious symptom is the 
fact that in the last year the balance of trade showed a loss up to nearly 
five milliard Austrian shillings. There was no danger for the value of the 
currency, because the National Bank has still more than seven milliards 
gold and foreign change in its reserves, and because tourism showed new 
records. But if this passivity is not combated the balance of payments could 
be affected, and the policy of liberalization of imports which Austria has 
adopted up to 21 per cent would meet strong opposition. The State now 
spends no less than 600 million shillings to stabilize the price of milk 
which in spite of that will be raised. The Chancellor Herr Julius Raab 
felt immediately after the Elections the duty to utter a solemn warning 
against the tendency to destroy the economic equilibrium in industry and 
in commerce. Austria can live economically because wages have not yet 
reached the world’s parity, because the standard of life is lower than in 
other countries and thus the costs of production are lower. It has profited 
by the expenses of the occupants whom the luxury industry in Vienna has 
much to thank for. 

The fundamental condition of prosperity is the stability of Government 
and the comparatively quiet coexistence of parties which now represent 
about nine-tenths of the electorate. Apart from this, more than ever an 
independent public opinion must find its way to control the Government 
and Parliament in order to avoid a party absolutism which would be nearly 
as bad for the country’s welfare as the absolutism of a king. The Socialists 
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must learn a little better understanding of the value of moderation. They 
have experienced the lack of sympathy of the judicious public for the 
commando raids of their radicals; the “* Volkspartei’’"—perhaps this may 
be regretted—will have to rely more on the feelings and wishes of its newly 
acquired electors who came over to them from a nationalist group. In 
foreign policy a new departure is hardly to be anticipated. Perhaps the 
former Chancellor Fieg] may be replaced as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
by Dr. Malleta, the General Secretary to the People’s Party, a man of energy 
and initiative. Austrian re-armament will begin only next autumn on a very 
modest scale and is bound by the constitution to preserve absolute neutral- 
ity; but all parties declare that neutrality in war does not mean indifference 
for Austria has belonged and will always belong in her sympathies to the 
West. 

Stocksund, Sweden ERNST BENEDIKT. 


SIR MAX BEERBOHM 


N May 21, Sir Max Beerbohm died at Rapallo, aged eighty-three. 

In a certain sense he remained the last link of a chain binding us to 

the men of the "nineties: Oscar Wilde, Ernest Dowson, Lionel John- 
son, George Moore, Arthur Symons, and W. B. Yeats. But in another 
sense he shrewdly transcended the brilliant limitations of the Aesthetic 
School; for while to read him was to be transported back into a world 
of Edwardian elegance, his charm was never that which derived from the 
humour and pathos of a period-piece. Subscribing to no programme of 
ideas, he was not attacked in his later age by that arthritis which renders 
ludicrous the tendentious ideal long since out of fashion. But there was 
also a further reason why he and his writing remained to the fore in an 
era so little attuned to his inclinations as our own, and that was his practice 
of broadcasting—over the last twenty years—a number of delightfully 
reminiscent talks* on the men and manners of his day. One imagines what 
a shudder of artistic repulsion would have agitated many of his generation 
invited to this compromise with mechanical entertainment. It is true that 
Oscar Wilde’s opulent ego would have lent itself singularly well to the florid 
medium of T.V., but his own maxims and gospels would have appeared as 
dated as faded plush and tarnished gilt. 

Not that Sir Max sympathised with life as it is lived today. In his own 
mellow and liberal fashion he was a member of the old school, a die-hard 
without an ideology. But though he might deprecate the changes introduced 
by contemporary living, a tough yet subtle and ironic common-sense with- 
held him from a barren worship of the dead. In much the same way his 
wit had preserved him from the fate that overtook so many of his colleagues 
—that “* tragic generation,” as Yeats has described them. His first general 
publication, an essay on A Defence of Cosmetics appearing in the initial 
number of The Yellow Book, was written while he was an Oxford under- 
graduate. On the surface it seemed dedicated to that cult of artificiality 
which the 1890s fostered; but its author differed from the young men of 
the period in that while he enjoyed his affectations he did not take them 
seriously. An affectation was like a fancy costume or evening dress for 


* The majority of them being contained in his volume Mainly on the Air (1946). 
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sporting in public, not to be confused with one’s intrinsic self, not some- 
thing to get emotional over. Thus, when he cast his words in the very 
“deuce of a pose,”” one was always aware, beneath the studied syntax, of 
a cool ripple of detached intelligence. So it comes about that “ the incom- 
parable Max ™ (as Bernard Shaw had early dubbed him) who, with Wildet 
and Aubrey Beardsley, seemed most clearly to represent the age, was 
also its most accurate satirist and critic. 

In his story Enoch Soames (1912) the preverse purism of Art for Art’s 
Sake (as customarily stated and misunderstood by its less talented extrem- 
ists) is mimicked with both mockery and pity. Even Walter Pater—that 
shy retired master of the more precocious young men of the day—did not 
escape the suave but merciless process of laying-out which a written 
caricature effected; and in his essay Diminuendo (1895) the marks of style 
of that solemn virtuoso, who reverently suggested that English should be 
written with the care one devotes to “ a dead language,”’ are set forth with 
a deft exaggerated logic. 

It was in Whister’s rather than Pater’s writings that Sir Max found a 
real affinity, their spritely impertinence and dandified air appealing more 
to his gay vivacious spirits than the Oxford don’s decorous intentness. 
Indeed, it is truer to see Sir Max as a reaction against Pater’s near-Pre- 
Raphaelite view of life than as one of his less academic disciples such 
as Arthur Symons or Richard le Gallienne. And as his art developed, the 
wordly touch took precedence over the manners of the study. Urbanity 
triumphed over the pedantic; the drawing-room, not the library, set the 
tone. In a notet perhaps not entirely to be trusted he tells us how when 
young he “ found it hard to revel in so much as a single page of any writer 
earlier than Thackeray.”’ “* This disability,’ he continues, “I did not 
shake off, alas, after I left school. There seemed to be so many live authors 
worth reading.” The modish as opposed to the formally historic held the 
greater charm for him; though his essay on King George the Fourth (1894) 
and his “** fairy tale” The Happy Hypocrite (1897) show how he discovered 
in the Regency—as Charles Lamb discovered in Restoration comedy§— 
‘**a land of cuckoldry beyond the diocese of the strict conscience,” “ the 
Utopia of gallantry where pleasure is duty, and the manners perfect free- 
dom.” 

The clear victory of the urban spirit appears in the dramatic notices 
(gathered together in his book Around Theatres (1924)), which Sir Max 
wrote for the Saturday Review between 1898 and 1910 when he succeeded 
3ernard Shaw at that post. Nowhere is his mobile intelligence, his tangential 
wit, his buoyant common-sense, his sharp unsleeping awarness of distinc- 
tion, so uniformly present as in these crystal-edged critiques. For over 
seventy years, the English theatre has best been served by those critics who 
have not hesitated to express their scorn for its many puerilities. Following 
in the wake of Shaw, he was coolly unimpressed by the traditional glamour 
of the stage; but, unlike his predecessor, he was also intellectually un- 
moved in the presence of the latest idea. To the staged debates of the new 
social drama he often preferred the vernacular classical genius of the music- 
+ On whom he wrote an essay A Peep into the Past, published only in America. 


t The words are from Lamb’s essay On the Artificial Comedy of the Last Century 
Printed as a Foreword to his book of parodies A Christmas Garland (1912) 
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hall or the well-made straight-play. No adventurer among the recent * isms,’ 
his eye was for the play as it acted and not for the nourishment which it 
offered, at one remove, to the civic conscience. 

For all his protested disdain of the mimes (as he insisted on calling the 
performers), he was not the half-brother of Sir Beerbohm Tree, the actor- 
manager, for nothing. Here, in the prose of Around Theatres, the now- 
dead art of the music-hall is severely yet lovingly assessed. George Robey, 
Marie Lloyd, Dan Leno, and others—a whole strata of buried British 
humour—lies radiantly exposed in its pages. Part of English social history 
before the volcano of the First World War, the music-hall represented the 
popular heart and brain of the nation; and few critics were able to approach 
it without a trace of condescension or equally irrelevant romanticism. Un- 
like Shaw, Sir Max was free from intellectual patronage. As with Cocteau, 
his notion of the artist was conceived in the image of a tight-rope walker: 
a person performing with skill and poise rather than as one manipulating 
ideas. 

Virtuosity certainly played a considerable part in his own productions; 
classical by temperament as he was, he did not lend credit to those inter- 
pretations which read into his work some or other symbolic meaning. Thus, 
in a Note to the 1946 edition of his novel Zuleika Dobson: or an Oxford 
Love Story, he rejected all talk of a secondary meaning. “* When, in 1911, 
this book was first published,” he wrote, “* some people seemed to think 
it was intended as a satire on such things as the herd instinct, as feminine 
coquetry, as snobbishness, even as leger-demain; whereas I myself had 
supposed it was just a fantasy, and as such, I think, it should be regarded 
by others,”’ But artists sometimes claim too little for their work, just as 
at other times they incline to claim too much. At any rate certain readers 
have felt in the mass-suicide of the flower of young Oxford a premonition 
of the holocaust to come just three years after the book was written. 
Perhaps this suggestion of prophetic knowledge stems from the strange 
coincidence of fictional words and historic events rather than from the tale’s 
intrinsic plot. But whatever be the case, the frisson it gives birth to is there 
to heighten the pathos of a story seemingly devised in mock-heroic measure. 
Another reading of Zuleika Dobson is to see the heroine as a femme fatale 
embodiment of the forces of Aestheticism. Already in the ’nineties, Richard 
le Galienne had written (in a poem by that title) of Beauty Accurst, and 
of how its amoral! cult was supplanting the old loyalties of duty and faith in 
men’s hearts. But, again, the symbolism should not be insisted on; for 
all that such other-than-literal readings can truly and honestly achieve is 
to account, in however crude a manner, for the ground-swell of a deeper 
meaning which seems to resound through the story. Despite its accom- 
plished mock-heroic manner, Zuleika Dobson appears to belong to a 
different category of art to Pope’s ironic masterpiece The Rape of the Lock. 
Of course we recognise the irony in Zuleika, but we also sense some further 
quality; and it is this element which leads us to seek for some figurative 
purpose within the story. 

So light-handed has been Sir Max’s work that many have assumed it 
heartless. But heaviness may result from other causes than a full burden 
of emotion; and, conversely, lightness of touch may be no stranger to tender 
feelings. Two of Sir Max’s pieces particularly demonstrate this. The 
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Dreadful Dragon of Hay Hill, a fantasy conceived during the 1914-18 war 
(though not published till 1928), translates the darkness dwelling over 
London in terms of a story of the Stone Age whose setting is the ground 
where Piccadilly now stands. And once more through the tripping prose 
there passes a cool breeze-like shiver at the ignorant workings of man’s 
fate and his fumbling attempts to find a solution. But the high-water mark 
of his humane expression is reached in his tale William and Mary (1920). 
This is presented in the form of an autobiographical reminiscence, and in 
its natural simplicity of narration is one of the most poignant examples of 
shorter fiction in this century. 

Those who believe that Sir Max’s art was consummate from the begin- 
ning and had not developed since have only to compare William and Mary, 
and its clear direct tribute of feeling, with such a piece of chinoiserie as 
Yai and the Moon and the semi-prose-poems Words for Pictures (both of 
which were written in the ’nineties) to see the gain in colloquial clearness 
as well as in a deeper intuition of life. In the long run, however, it is as 
a parodist and cartoonist (with pen, brush, and pencil) that he must receive 
highest honour. A Christmas Garland—in which he guyed the verbal quirks 
and caprices of Kipling, George Moore, Henry James, H. G. Wells, and 
others—should be included in the syllabus of anyone studying contemporary 
English letters. Set in his critical pillory, these authors yield up their 
technical secrets and not a few blemishes of mind and heart. Poet’s Corner 
(1904) effects, by means of pictorial illustration, what A Christmas Garland 
achieves through printer’s ink, and is today the best-known work of Sir 
Max as a cartoonist. Viewing life from his own inimitable angle, he dealt dex- 


terously and quizzically with it. To do justice to him in plain straight- 
forward speech is like asking a giant ape to thread a needle. 
DEREK STANFORD. 


VICE-PRESIDENT NIXON 


N April 26 Richard Nixon, Vice-President of the United States, 

announced that he would accept renomination by the Republican 

National Convention as their Vice-Presidential candidate in the elec- 
tion next November. His decision ended much of the speculation that has 
been rife for the past three months about his political future. It also dis- 
pelled the anxiety that must have been disturbing his own peace of mind, 
for until it was made, and the President at once made it known that he 
was “delighted,” there had been doubt as to whether he would receive 
President Eisenhower's backing for his renomination. Although the Presi- 
dent had repeatedly expressed his “* admiration, respect and deep affection ”’ 
for Nixon and said that he would be happy to have him on any political 
ticket with him, he refrained from doing the one thing that would have 
put the matter beyond all doubt, namely, making a specific request for 
Nixon as his “running mate” next November. With due propriety he 
preferred to leave the decision where it properly belongs, to the Republican 
National Convention at San Francisco in August. But as the titular head 
of the Party and the greatest vote-winning asset it has ever had he could 
have plumped for Nixon months ago and settled the matter. The President’s 
delay, his replies to questions about Nixon’s renomination, and his putting 
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the onus on Nixon by asking him in March “‘ to chart his own course and 
tell me what he wants to do,” gave rise to many rumours, including one 
that he was about to be dropped from the 1956 ticket. The President 
promptly and angrily denied the suggestion that he was being “ ditched ” 
or “‘dumped,”’ but it finally died when Nixon received a strong “ write-in” 
vote from his fellow Republicans in the New Hampshire Primary election 
in March although his name had not been entered on the ballot. One thing 
is certain. Now that he has made his choice he will fight with his not in- 
considerable skill and energy. For all his youth and rapid ascent he is a 
formidable and astute politician. It was not for mere show that he received 
the second Annual Lincoln Day Award of a bronze head of Lincoln in 
February from the National Republican Club for “ outstanding services 
to the nation.” 

Born in 1913 in a wooden frame house in Yorba Linda, a few miles 
from Los Angeles and close to the Quaker community in Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, his early life was hard. His parents, who were Quakers, had a 
small grocery store but had to struggle. So did he. There were five boys, 
but both Richard’s elder and younger brothers died young. This double 
calamity forced Richard to accept more responsibility. Rising early in the 
mornings he went to market to help run the store before he went to school. 
As he said later, “‘ nothing came easy.”” Study was both hard and long, 
often continuing for two or three hours after the store had closed at ten. 

He worked hard at school and graduated second in his class at Whittier 
College in 1934. From there he went with a scholarship to Duke University 
Law School which he left with honours in 1937. It was while gaining 
second and third places in academic standing among the men of his year 
at these schools that he developed his marked ability to absorb facts and 
figures at high speed which has served him well ever since. Soon after 
graduating he became Assistant City Attorney, a Member of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and a trustee of Whittier College. In January 
1942, a month after Pearl Harbour, he went to Washington to work as a 
lawyer in the Office of Price Administration. Six months later he joined 
the Navy and completed his war service as an Operations Officer in the 
South Pacific Air Transport Command. Directly after the war, he had his 
first political fight. In 1946 he was put up by the local Republicans as 
a forlorn hope to fight a very popular and able New Deal Democrat in 
the old twelfth district in Los Angeles. It was in that election that he 
showed himself not over scrupulous in political campaigning by his ability 
and ruthlessness to exploit the prevailing mood. On the flimsy pretext that 
several members of one Labour Union among several which was sup- 
porting his opponent were Commuzaists, he tacked the Communist label 
on him and, in a vigorous battle, confounded his backers by winning the 
election. He did not attract attention as a Member of the House of 
Representatives until 1948, when, after reluctantly accepting a seat on the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, he figured prominently in the 
famous Alger Hiss case. During the investigation it was primarily Nixon 
who detected something phoney about Hiss’ refutation of Whittaker 
Chambers’ charge that he was a Communist. - While the other members 
of the Committee were prepared to accept Hiss’ denial, he, with help from 
a newspaper friend, was determined to dig deeper. The result was Hiss’ 
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conviction for perjury and a tremendous rise in the reputation of Nixon. 
In 1950 he tried for a Senate seat and again unexpectedly defeated his 
Democratic opponent. In 1952 Eisenhower listed his name with four others 
as a possible Vice-Presidential candidate, and a committee of Eisenhower's 
advisers, including Herbert Brownell the present Attorney General, picked 
him. He was young, an internationalist (he had supported the Marshall 
Plan and the forming of N.A.T.O.), had a reputation as an anti-communist 
and—probably the most important—he came from California, a State with, 
next to New York, the largest number of electoral votes. But being chosen 
as a candidate was one thing, being elected was another, and he nearly 
failed. In the middle of the campaign a bitter and dangerous row raged 
over him being the beneficiary of an undisclosed fund from wealthy Cali- 
fornians to defray his political expenses as a Senator. In a nation-wide 
television broadcast he dealt with the charge in typical Nixon manner. 
He could not deny the existence of the fund, but with great showmanship, 
moral earnestness, trained pleading and sheer bathos, he neatly turned the 
allegations to good account. It was a superb or nauseating performance 
according to taste, but he received over two million letters of encourage- 
ment and—what really mattered—Eisenhower’s approval. He has terrific 
energy, great charm and much skill in political negotiation, but there too 
often one detects an arrogance which seems to inspire a distrust and a 
dislike that go far beyond mere differences of Party. One has only to study 
his face, which always looks as though he is permanently suffering from 
a mild attack of mumps, to see that. However much Democrats may differ 
among themselves, they are united in concentrating their fire and fury on 
Nixon. He appears to relish it. With a deep loyalty to President Eisenhower, 
who has no liking for party political fights, he has, since becoming Vice- 
President, taken upon himself the role of chief Republican protagonist 
against the Democrats. He has always attacked them on inflammatory 
political issues. It is not that he has said they were wrong, it is his habit 
of declaring them wrong for sinister reasons that infuriates them and dis- 
gusts those independent of Party. The Democrats do not mind being 
attacked on the Communist issue as such, but detest him for attributing 
dishonourable motives. The memory of his part in the off-year Congres- 
sional elections in 1954 has left a deep and explosive bitterness which, 
with the approach of the Presidential elections, has not been forgotten. 
Stevenson’s criticism of his tactics as “* McCarthyism in a white collar” 
was more than a debating point. Apart from his abiding loyalty to the 
President it is hard to know exactly what he stands for. Many Americans 
have strong doubts about his being an Eisenhower—liberal—Republican; 
to many he is a trimmer, a facile spokesman, which has earned him the 
title of ** slick, glib, Dick.’ His critics point to his advocacy of intervention 
in Indo-China and when the plan miscarried his lauding non-intervention. 
He echoed Mr. Dulles’ “ massive retaliation,” but when that died a quick 
and violent death, he was fervently declaring that America “* must at all 
costs avoid the bluster which might blunder us into war.” 

Nixon’s performance as Vice-President, as distinct from Party spokes- 
man, has, however, won admiration even from those who do not like him. 
During the trying and testing early days of President Eisenhower’s illness, 
when it would have been so easy to have put a foot wrong, he behaved 
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as though he was made of Presidential timber. He acted with dignity and 
restraint, even going out of his way to discount any talk about the delegation 
of the Presidential powers during the President’s absence. There is no 
doubt that he has matched with ability and behaviour the great rise in 
importance of the Vice-Presidency since 1952 as a result of Eisenhower 
deliberately adding to its authority and stature to an extent hitherto un- 
known. No longer is the Vice-Presidency, as Gideon Wells put it years 
ago, “* without responsibility, patronage, or any duty worthy of honourable 
aspirations.” 

Nixon is aiming at the Presidency. Every move and utterance of his 
will be watched with care, and too much is at stake for him to take a 
false step. His father, himself hardened by life’s battles, drove his sons 
hard but fairly. That early experience in fending for himself probably 
accounts for his trusting his own judgment rather than that of his friends. 
One remarkable feature of his short but stormy career has been the number 
of times he has rejected the advice of his friends and been successful. They 
told him he did not have a chance in the 1946 election, but he won. They 
told him he was wasting his time in fighting for the Senate in 1950, but 
he emerged victorious. They told him that if he did not stay out of the 
1954 Congressional election campaign he would seriously damage his own 
political future, but he went in with everything he had and, if anything, 
added to his stature within the Republican Party by his barnstorming 
tactics. “‘I have a contempt for men who won’t take chances,” he said. 
He has taken many chances. So far he has survived, but there are many 
more chances he must take before he achieves the Presidency. We can 
be sure that he will not be afraid to take them, but the risks now are 
greater as each chance occurs. Whether he will succeed is another matter. 
In many ways his career is the personification of American politics. That 
is why it is such a fascinating case study. We here would do well to watch 
Mr. Nixon. PATRICK BuRYAN. 


VICTORIAN MEMORIES 
X. SERVANTS OF HUMANITY 


HE Working Men’s College was located in Great Ormond Street in a 

house once inhabited by Lord Thurlow, the grim old Tory Chancellor 

of George III. Though an art-school had been added at the end of the 
garden we were terribly overcrowded, and we soon moved north to Crowndale 
Road where the present spacious edifice was built. For some years I took 
classes in history, and like many another who has taught in that temple of 
good-fellowship I became wedded to it for life. Though its founder, 
Frederick Denison Maurice, had been dead for a quarter of a century, his 
gracious spirit seemed to brood over his creation, and his beautiful face 
gazed down at us from the walls. The title was a misnomer, for manual 
workers were very rare birds, but the young men who filled our classrooms 
were equally worth teaching and no less grateful for our help. Most of them, 
as was natural, patronised the courses which prepared them for examinations 
or a business career, but it was the aim of the Founder to build up a miniature 
University where the Humanities would also be taught as an end in themselves. 
His programme had been faithfully carried out with the aid, not only of 
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Oxford and Cambridge men fresh from their degrees, but of celebrities like 
Ruskin at the height of their fame. 

When I began to attend the Annual Suppers in the later ’nineties the so- 
called Founders were still alive. The outstanding personality among these 
veterans was Furnivall, founder of the Early English Text Society, who 
occupied a place in the life of the College which has never again been filled. 
Though he died at eighty-five he remained an enfant terrible to the end, 
bubbling over with vitality, cocksure and aggressive. I have never known a 
man with a tenderer heart and a sharper tongue, more quiveringly alive, more 
quick in the uptake, more ready to spend himself for causes in which he 
believed. The memorial volume published in 1911, containing a biography 
and fifty appreciations, from pupils, colleagues and friends, preserves the 
features of a unique personality. On the occasion of the Annual Supper he 
invariably made the same speech, boosting his sculling club at Hammersmith 
and their Sunday morning row and parading his aggressive rationalism. 
From anyone but Furnivall such slashing attacks on the beliefs of many of his 
hearers would have aroused bitter resentment, but we all knew his little ways. 
The collection for the Ormond Street Hospital for Sick Children, for which he 
always pleaded, revealed the gentler side of the old gladiator. 

The life and soul of the College in the ‘nineties was George Tansley, 
founder of the Old Students’ Club, whose name in the hierarchy stands 
immediately below that of Maurice himself. He had entered as a student in 
the first year, sat at the feet of Maurice and Ruskin, and became a teacher 
himself. Retiring from business in middle life he gave his time, money and 
brains to the College which he loved with the devotion of a mother for her 
child. He knew every student, and he welcomed with almost embarrassing 
gratitude young volunteers like myself. Rarely have I seen such selfless 
dedication, such touching humility, such a passion for service. Well might 
Sir Charles Lucas in the Jubilee history of the College answer the question 
“What good has the Working Men’s College done?” with the words: 
“ For one thing it produced, or helped to produce, George Tansley.” 

Maurice had been succeeded as Principal by Tom Hughes, author of 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays, who in turn was followed by Sir John Lubbock, 
later Lord Avebury, banker and scientist. The fourth Principal, who reigned 
when I arrived, was Dicey, author of the classical treatise, The Law and 
Custom of the Constitution, the best of its kind since Bagshot. Knowing him 
only from his books and vehement campaign against Home Rule, I was 
pleasantly surprised to find a kindly old scholar with gentle voice and ways. 
The Professor was always ready to come up from Oxford, and his speeches at 
the Annual Supper were full of mellow wisdom and quiet humour. The most 
effective speaker on these occasions, however, was Sir Charles Lucas, then 
Vice-Principal and later Dicey’s successor. As Permanent Under-Secretary at 
the Colonial Office and author of the indispensable Historical Geography of 
the British Colonies, he was not only an eminent Civil Servant but an active 
worker for Imperial consolidation. After Tansley’s death he was the chief 
personage in the College, and his speeches were a cascade of jokes and puns 
that kept the tables in a roar. I should rank him with Labouchere, Birrell, 
Bernard Shaw, Guedalla and A. P. Herbert among the wittiest speakers I 
have heard. There was nothing of the buffoon about Lucas, who would 
pass in a moment from gay to grave. He was succeeded by General Sir 
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Frederick Maurice, the gifted grandson of the Founder. During my early 
years at the College I took weekly classes, substituting at a later date addresses 
at the Saturday evening public lectures and at meetings of the Old Students’ 
Club. ‘ 

In my fourth year at Cambridge I had been invited to serve on the committee 
of the local Charity Organisation Society, and had learned its austere method 
of inquiry. It was unfortunate in its name, which it has wisely changed, 
and the unbending individualism of its founder exposed it to attack. Yet it is 
possible to hold a broader social philosophy than Sir Charles Loch and yet to 
realise how much valuable work it has achieved in the relief of genuine distress 
and in the exposure of pestilent parasites, a list of whom was confidentially 
circulated to subscribers. A connecting link between Cambridge and 
London was provided by Cambridge House, a Settlement in the Walworth 
Road, where I occasionally lectured, and the Trinity College Mission, which 
had assumed responsibility for a vast parish of twenty thousand souls in the 
neighbouring borough of Camberwell. For several years I was closely 
associated with the work of a parish carved out of the territory of the Trinity 
Mission. From time to time we had distinguished visitors from the north 
side of the river, among whom I recall Lord Hugh Cecil and George Russell, 
who addressed crowded men’s meetings with impassioned eloquence. The 
parishioners were what property agents describe as “‘ respectable working- 
class,”’ equidistant from the squalor of the riverside and the quasi-gentility of 
the outer suburbs: the eye was caught less by what they suffered than by what 
they lacked. Their lives were drab and the manifold recreations of today were 
unknown. A revealing picture of South London as I knew it at the turn of the 
century was painted by Alexander Patterson, the well known prison reformer, 
in his moving study Across the Bridges. The parochial system of the Church 
of England is a friend in need to men and women of all denominations or none. 
I explored police-courts, workhouses, asylums and other items of the vast 
administrative machine of the capital. I stood as an Independent without 
success for the Camberwell Board of Guardians, and I was not surprised 
that the manual workers preferred to be represented by a member of their 
own class who knew best where the shoe pinched. 

Shortly after leaving the University I became associated with the social 
work of the Church Army at the invitation of its founder. Wilson Carlile, the 
son of a well to do City merchant, had started on a business career when in 
early manhood he was “ converted” and ordained. While serving as a 
curate in a wealthy parish of South Kensington, he had begun open-air 
mission work in the reeking slums between Victoria Street and the river. 
He was knocked down by roughs and badly ruptured, but the work grew 
rapidly and in 1882 he established the Church Army. Like the Salvation 
Army, of which it was the Anglican equivalent, it developed a network of 
redemptive agencies, and within ten years it was entrenched in every diocese 
in England. Its theology was evangelical in its simplest form, what Americans 
such as Dr. Graham call fundamentalism—the utter unworthiness of man 
and the infinite mercy of God. It suited the “‘ down and out ”’ in the street, 
the prison and the public-house among whom the devoted officers, male and 
female, spent their days. With people of this type conversion is sometimes an 
instantaneous experience. 

Carlile was the greatest optimist I have ever known. His faith was strong 
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enough to move mountains, for he discerned the finger of Providence in every 
occurrence of daily life. Gastritis was a slow job, he wrote to me “ It is a 
good training. God's presence has been very real.” When he sprained his 
leg in a cycling accident, it was so arranged that he might have a little more 
leisure to think. When his wife died he told me that he felt she was nearer to 
him than when on earth. For him no sinner was beyond the pale: it was 
never too late to mend. Among his treasures was a set of burglar’s tools 
presented to him in gratitude. The divine spark was glimmering in the 
drunkard and the prostitute and it only needed a determined effort by a 
man or woman of rock-like faith to kindle it into a steady flame. After a 
visit to the Mint I told him of a machine which weighed every golden sovereign, 
automatically ejecting those which fell below the required standard and 
which were melted down for a second trial. Out came his pocket book, 
and he jotted down a useful illustration of the doctrine that every offender 
has another chance. Realising that conversion was only the beginning, he 
dotted the country with Labour Homes where a man could work under 
supervision for a few months, and cheap Lodging Homes where he could live 
when he regained his feet. A special lodging-home was available for educated 
men who had slipped and who were employed in addressing envelopes 
instead of chopping wood. The Church Army set its face against indiscrimin- 
ate almsgiving as firmly as the C.O.S., and the public were urged to buy work- 
tickets which could be exchanged for food after the allotted task was per- 
formed. The Chief was a born organiser and his nimble brain was always 
planning ahead. The Friends of the Poor, which started as a branch of the 
Church Army, soon hived off as a separate organisation and has recently 
celebrated its jubilee. 

Carlile’s mental and physical energy was extraordinary. Appointed Rector 
of St. Mary at Hill in 1892 he transformed an empty City Church and 
Rectory into a busy hive of social and spiritual redemption. On Sundays 
he would stride through the streets with his choir in their surplices, singing 
rousing hymns to the strident accompaniment of trombones, and shepherding 
the swelling crowd into evening service. After the sermon, brief and uncon- 
ventional in form and substance, he invited members of the congregation to 
stay and tell him their troubles at the communion rail. Though stories 
of misery and degradation poured into his ears all day long, his buoyancy 
was inexhaustible. Unlike Lord Shaftesbury who was obsessed by the thought 
of suffering and sin, there was always a smile on his face, for there was 
perpetual sunshine in his heart. Cope has portrayed him in his surplice with 
the familiar trombone in his uplifted arm as if he were singing ‘ Onward 
Christian Soldiers’ at the top of his voice. As such we remember him, a 
prophet procaliming not the wrath but the inexhaustible mercy of God. 

For several years before I was elected to Parliament in 1906 I was a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Church Army, where the most prominent 
figure after the Chief was Edward Clifford, painter and evangelist, the friend 
of men so different as the Duke of Westminster, Burne-Jones and Father 
Damien. I became acquainted with every aspect of the work, appealing for 
funds in smart drawing-room meetings, roaming the Embankment late at 
night where the homeless crowds shivered under the bridges, and shepherding 
them if they were willing into Church Army Homes. My special assignment 
was in the vagrancy department, which was designed to supplement the 
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soulless machinery of the casual wards. The Poor Law was merely a relieving 
agency, not an instrument of redemption, and hundreds of men tramped from 
one workhouse to another with the regularity of a policeman’s beat. It was 
Carlile’s dream to provide a chain of centres where food was provided in 
return for wood-chopping, and where the officer in charge looked out for a 
chance of lifting a man off the road. The task proved beyond the strength of a 
private society, for some tramps were so wedded to nomadic life that they had 
lost the taste for settled work. Not till the era of full employment after the 
Second World War did the professional vagrant disappear. 

If the founder of the Church Army was the greatest optimist of my 
acquaintance, Dr. Paton ran him close. Himself a Congregational Minister 
and head of a training college at Nottingham for Congregational clergy, he 
had long grown into a national figure when I learned to know and love him 
at the turn of the century. He had studied the work of the Inner Mission in 
Germany and liked to talk of its founder Wichern. He was the parent of 
more societies for what Americans call social uplift than any man of his time. 
His farm colonies for epileptics are perhaps the most widely known of his 
creations, but he was as zealous for the normal citizen as for the afflicted and 
those who fall by the wayside. He maintained that the organisation of leisure 
was as vital as the organisation of work, and the National Home Reading 
Union was one of his schemes. I was associated with him in the Social 
Institutes Union, a body for the provision of recreational facilities for adults 
in school buildings after the children had left, and in the British Institute for 
Social Service, a bureau of information and research of which Percy Alden, 
his friend and mine, was in charge. He worked at full steam till his death at 
the age of 81, his faith in human nature undimmed. His biography by Sir 
James Marchant may be recommended to anyone who cares to make 
acquaintance with a practical idealist and latter-day saint. 

The most dynamic and colourful of Victorian philanthropists was General 
Booth, whose commanding air, white hair and Semitic nose marked him out 
in any gathering as a born leader of men. I had heard him at Cambridge and 
was introduced to him at a rally at the Crystal Palace, where the sight of a 
woman conductor of a huge orchestra illustrated the equality of the sexes in 
his world-wide organisation. Darkest England and the Way Out had 
recently appeared, and the old man was full of his schemes. “I take the 
waste land, the waste lives, and the waste money out of the pockets of the 
rich,”’ he said to me, “ and I churn them all up together.” As he spoke he 
swung his right arm round and round as if he were churning milk. Huxley 
described the methods of the Salvation Army as “ corybantic Christianity,” 
and its crude fundamentalism was not to my taste; but long acquaintance 
with its work at home and abroad—its self-sacrificing officers who renounce 
the amenities of life, its shelters, its workshops, its farm colonies—fills me 
with admiration and gratitude. I was particularly attached to Commissioner 
David Lamb, who was in control of the emigration department and con- 
tinually travelling about the world, and whose views on social policy were 
frequently expounded in The Times. 

Founders of religious and social organisations are usually autocrats, and 
Benjamin Waugh was no exception to the rule. As a Congregational Minister 
and an original member of the London School Board he had become interested 
in neglected and ill-treated youth, and in 1884 he founded the Society for the 
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Prevention of Cruelty to Children. I had become attracted to the work 
through a zealous Cambridge friend, and I was deeply impressed by the 
commanding personality of the Chief. The principal obstacle in the establish- 
ment of a branch office, he declared, was the complacent conviction that in 
that particular locality at any rate cruelty was unknown. It was a gripping 
experience to hear him at a public meeting telling story after story from his 
rich experience, passing from pathos to sarcasm and from sarcasm to right- 
eous indignation. The Act of 1889 and its more stringent successors were the 
first-fruits of his campaign. When he died in 1908 he had improved the 
position of the English child, both in law and in fact, out of all recognition. 
Among other Servants of Humanity—surely the noblest of all professions— 
with whom I came in contact | may mention Sir John Kirk, Secretary of the 
Ragged School Union, and Lady Henry Somerset, temperance apostle and 
founder of the colony for inebriate women at Duxhurst in Surrey. My 
knowledge of the poor was further increased by life-long experience as 
Trustee of a branch of the London City Mission in the dingy little streets 
tucked away behind Paddington Station, and crowded with unskilled, 
unemployed, under-employed and unemployable labourers. It was impossible 
to see so much of the dark shadows of the mighty city without continually 
reflecting both on the inequality of fortune and on possible remedies— 
education, evangelisation, emigration, temperance teaching, home colonisa- 
tion, socialism, housing, public health and land reform. No one dreamed at 
the turn of the century of a national system of insurance against unemploy- 
ment and sickness. I felt the power of Progress and Poverty without becoming 
a disciple of Henry George, for I have never believed in single-track remedies. 
I listened to Sir Charles Loch on one side and to the Fabians on the other, 
but I was never tempted to enlist under the banner either of /aissez-faire or 
collectivism. Like most Englishmen, whatever their party colour, I preferred 
the middle of the road. The gigantic problem of social betterment, as 
revealed in the survey of London by Charles Booth and his associates, could 
only be tackled by the combined activities of the State, the local authorities, 
the voluntary associations, the churches, and the individual citizen; but for 
the integration of effort on a broad front which we call the Welfare State we 
had to wait till the Century of the Common Man. G. P. Goocn. 
To be continued. 


HISTORY TEACHING AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 
T is rightly assumed that the study of history is of great importance in 
educating youth to good citizenship and to the appreciation of other 
nations. The understanding of the past is indispensable for that of our 
own time and for any deeper knowledge of the human mind, especially in its 
social relations. History could indeed be the master-key to the greatest 
problems of our age if it was studied in sufficient amplitude and in the right 
spirit. Unfortunately these conditions are seldom fulfilled. The ideologies 
forming the plague of our epoch, in particular nationalism, have their 
supporters less in the masses who know very little of history than in the 
intellectuals who believe they know history well. It has often been main- 
tained that its chief lesson is that most men learn nothing from the tragic 
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experience of the past. It is soon forgotten, and when a new political crisis is 
approaching the storm of political passion and the illusions befogging the 
public mind are much stronger than historical considerations, even in the 
mind of otherwise far-sighted statesmen. Totalitarian states have developed 
the technique of indoctrination to irresistible power. But the average 
national state also breeds the conviction that one’s own nation is always right. 
In a great war the whole atmosphere becomes poisoned with falsifications of 
history, and when peace is restored wide sections of the belligerents have great 
difficulties in finding their way out of this ideological fog. 

This problem would seem to be particularly difficult to solve in a country 
long exposed to ruthless indoctrination backed by brutal force. In Germany, 
however, the fall of the Nazi system left the memory of Hitler so discredited 
that its revival is out of the question. Racialism, for example, appears to be 
much less conspicuous in Germany today than in South Africa or the south- 
ern states of the U.S.A. There are, of course, still many people more or less 
sympathizing with the former regime from which they have profited, but the 
opposing forces are overwhelmingly stronger. A surge of nationalism of 
another kind, however, may in the future materialize if the course of world 
politics acts as a stimulus. It is therefore most important in Germany as in all 
other countries to give the coming generation a truthful picture of the past 
as the basis for a reasonable attitude in the future. For this purpose the 
greatest possible understanding of the aspirations of other nations is indis- 
pensable, and this primarily requires a revision of views of their past. 

German writers and teachers of history are already working in this sense 
in an admirable way. Much new research has been undertaken to clear up the 
deeper-lying causes of Hitler’s rise to power, the mistakes made by the 
democratic forces, and many other problems essential for forming a sound 
judgment on politics. Quite a number of historical institutes, societies and 
journals are occupied with these studies, and their staff comprises many 
scholars of high distinction and integrity. Among the most valuable fruits of 
their activities are new textbooks for the schools which show a very fertile 
co-operation of experts in research and in education. While the scholar lays 
the main stress upon ascertaining the whole truth in every detail, the teacher 
has to consider the mental capacity of pupils of a certain age. The textbooks 
naturally differ in the selection and treatment of subjects; some excel in a 
special field and are less satisfactory in another one. But one feature is 
common to all, namely the most drastic condemnation of Hitler’s regime 
and of other excesses of German nationalism. A particularly good book on 
recent history is that of Professor Hans Herzfeld, written in collaboration with 
Professor G. Ritter and Professor F. Schnabel, all three experts of the first 
rank, and this is the book most widely used in the schools. On the ground of 
these schoolbooks it can be said with assurance that the German youth will 
receive a truthful and impressive instruction regarding the historic events of 
the present age and of the forces which have led to them. 

Special attention is given to the revision of textbooks in all countries by the 
co-operation of writers and teachers of history of the nations concerned. 
The centre of these activities is the International Schoolbook Institute at the 
Kant Hochschule in Brunswick. Its director and moving spirit is Professor 
Dr. Georg Eckert and his principal collaborator is Dr. Schueddekopf. The 
Institute has the support of the great Teachers Unions and publishes a very 
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valuable International Yearbook for Historical Instruction and many other 
writings. Its principal aim is achieved by conferences of historians from 
Germany and another country where all questions are thoroughly discussed 
connected with the historical relations between the two lands. The school- 
books used in each country are studied by historians of the other side who 
point out what in their view needs rectification. The results of the discussions 
are summed up in these recommending the writers of textbooks and the 
teachers to adjust their instruction to the findings of the conferences. The 
procedure is a very careful one, and the relations between Germany and 
another country are usually discussed in a series of conferences throughout 
several years. Prominent specialists in the questions on the agenda and 
numerous teachers from both countries attend these meetings. Till now 
experts from almost all nations of Free Europe have taken part in this work of 
revision, and in all cases full agreement has been reached. The United 
States, India and Japan have sent historians to conferences concerned with 
these nations. The work of the Schoolbook Institute has also had the support 
of Unesco, and it co-operates with the journal Geschichte in Wissenschaft und 
Unterricht, the organ of the German Union of Teachers of History, whose 
editors are Professor Dr. K. D. Erdmann and Dr. F. Messerschmid. This 
journal gives excellent surveys of the progress of historical research and of the 
methods of treating history in the schools. It also gives great attention to 
distortions of history by biassed publications, showing up the faults in their 
arguments. It is of the greatest value for the aim of educating the German 
youth to be good citizens of their country and the world. Education by 
means of history, and in particular the promotion of international under- 
standing, is a very complicated task. The publications of the Brunswick 
Institute and the journal are indispensable for everybody taking a serious 
interest in this problem. FREDERICK HERTZ. 


STABILITY IN FRANCE 

[ is a popular axiom to think of France as a nation marked by sudden 

upheavals, violent revolutionary changes and general social, as well as 

political, instability. A widespread notion is that for a century and a 
half the history of France has been a history of the alternation in power 
of very radical and staunchly conservative regimes. During the years of the 
Third and Fourth Republics frequent changes of cabinet and the repeated 
dislocation of various majority coalitions strengthened the general belief 
that the French people are by nature politically volatile, even unreliable. 
Yet in recent years a different interpretation of modern French history has 
made steady headway among students of France. This idea is that the basic 
characteristic of modern French history is stability—stability on the one 
hand in the positive sense of the maintenance of a certain cultural and 
intellectual tradition, of a definite national individuality, on the other hand, 
stability also in the negative sense of the perpetuation of a top-heavy 
economic status quo, and, above all, a strongly hierarchic social pattern. 
What this means is that despite the many apparent changes in French 
political life, despite frequent apparently left-wing governments, and despite 
a popular climate of opinion that often seemed left in slogans and theories, 
it was the same class in society, the same economic group, that actually 
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remained dominant. Through this fact the evolution of modern French 
society was thwarted. A contemporary French historian, Emmanuel Beau 
de Loménie, has developed this interpretation in a highly partisan but 
interesting study, Les Responsabilités des Dynasties bourgeoises (2 vols., 
Paris: Denoél, 1943-1947). 

What explains this surprising ability of an oligarchy to maintain itself 
as the dominant element in the face of numerous popular victories of 
coalitions of the left, and by so doing to distort the development of France? 
In his book, Democracy in France, The Third Republic (London & New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946), David Thomson discusses the 
French tradition of “ historical thinking.” It can well be said that the 
French have a strong sense of historical continuity. Thus the Revolution— 
with a capital ““R”’—is not 1789, it is the “idea of revolution,” the 
mystique of revolutionary ideals which 1789 symbolized but which is equally 
alive today. 

Closely identified with the Permanent Revolution, of course, is the Demo- 
cratic and Lay Republic. In large measure it is this identification of the 
left with the “ principles of 1789” that, paradoxically, accounts for the 
stability of the French oligarchy. During the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries the social and economic situation of the working class was be- 
coming the crucial political issue in industrialized nations. While in other 
European countries social and economic questions were becoming the chief 
practical concern of political movements, in France these problems, clearly 
perceived, were in practice sidetracked in favour of the old political question 
of the Lay Republic and the “ principles of 1789.” Thus, whenever the 
conservative republican French oligarchy felt itself threatened by an in- 
cipient change in the framework of social and economic patterns, it used 
or conjured up an alleged threat to the safety of the regime. In this atmos- 
phere, the real left, the left conscious not only of the question of clericalism 
but aware above all that drastic measures were required to meet the 
economic hardships and insecurity of the under-privileged, found itself 
forced to rally behind conservative republicans. Indeed this was necessary, 
it believed, in order to save the Republic itself. Other issues were con- 
sequently forgotten or “* temporarily’ set aside. And of course, the status 
quo was maintained. 

A striking example of the republican mystique’s influence is frustrating 
the socio-economic evolution of the nation is the history of the Radical- 
Socialist Party. It should be explained that this party was generally pictured, 
before the last war, as representing the “ advanced ’’ and radical element 
of the bourgeoisie even though it had actually become, as the French 
political scientist Frangois Goguel points out, predominantly conservative 
in its attitude towards economic questions. Yet it continued to figure in, 
and usually to lead, the coalitions of the left primarily due to its traditions 
of republicanism and anti-clericalism even while it accepted in practice 
and abetted by its policy the maintenance of that stability which meant 
the continued predominance of the French oligarchy. In a sense, the Radical 
Socialist Party was typical of the popular saying that the Frenchman’s 
heart is on the left and his pocketbook on the right. 

The French Socialist Party was the chief victim of a permanent situation 
that forced it to co-operate with Radicals who were unwilling to institute 
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drastic economic reforms. If it did not, it faced the threat of disrupting a 
theoretically left-wing coalition, thus bringing to power an openly con- 
servative government, worse evil which would be nationalist and militarist 
into the bargain. French socialists were fully aware of the problem. Much 
of the history of their Party is one long argument about the danger of not 
allowing socialist defence of a conservative regime to obscure the essentially 
revolutionary mission of the Party, versus the danger of not allowing a 
relatively progressive government to be replaced by the counter-revolution- 
ary forces of the right. However, the political situation—or at times what 
the Socialists thought the political situation to be, as they were indeed prone 
to find a great many fascist plotters under their beds—left the Socialist 
Party little choice but to stick to its Radical Socialist partner. It was 
consequently marked in the eyes of the workers by the timidity of the 
policy with which it had become associated. Small wonder that with the 
repeated frustration of initial left-wing victories at the polls, and with the 
continued stability of the French oligarchy’s economic power, a major 
part of the working class had little choice but to become what Edward W. 
Fox has called a “ disloyal opposition.”” This in turn, as the history of the 
last ten years has shown, consolidated the entrenchment of the conservative 
ruling class. 

Even that feature of French life which draws so much attention, the 
cabinet crisis, is both a symbol and a cause of the basic stability of France. 
Symbol, because the small circle from which the succession of ministers 
wearing different party labels is drawn really represents the same social 
element, as both M. Beau de Loménie and the satirical French review, 
Le Crapouillot, delight in pointing out. Cause, because the weakness of 
the ministerial function leaves the real governmental power largely in the 
exercise of the permanent bureaucracy, the element through which, as 
Albert Léon Guerard (The France of Tomorrow, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1942) has noted, the dictatorship of the middle 
class is carried out. 

With the Blum Government of 1936 there came at last a belated attempt 
at producing a change in the economic conditions of life of the French 
worker. Perhaps, if there had been time. ... But there was no time. In 
1939 there was war; already in 1936 there had been the threat of war and 
the need for defence. It is however noteworthy that when the French con- 
servative bourgeoisie felt itself menaced in its economic power, it preferred 
to support even its old international enemy: “ Rather Hitler than Blum!” 

With the Liberation it seemed again that a new chapter in the evolution 
of France might be beginning. Yet within approximately five years the 
same ruling class, the same old economic groups had re-emerged (with the 
providential assistance of the Communist Party that now paralyzed the 
whole left). Some of them came from the Resistance, more from the Col- 
laboration, and the rest from neither. Together, they have regained a 
tighter stranglehold on the French economy and government than they had 
enjoyed even in the halcyon days of the “ Third.” Despite inflation and 
war, the conservative bourgeoisie, whether old family or nouveaux riches, 
was still in control. The perennial stability of the French social hierarchy 
had triumphed. 

What has been briefly indicated here are a few of the many considerations 
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that are leading contemporary historians of France to a revaluation of 
the lesson of modern French history. In particular, these considerations 
point to a refutation of the old notion that French politics are characterized 
by an alternation of opposing majorities, of left and right. Summarizing 
the conclusions of recent research and the new thought on France, Edward 
W. Fox explains (“The Third Force, 1897-1939,” in Modern France, 
Problems of the Third and Fourth Republics, edited by Edward Mead 
Earle, Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1951) that the apparent 
alternation of left and right coalition majorities was in fact a succession of 
centre governments, varying little in policy and forced to unite against the 
disloyal oppositions on both right and left. Thus the country, instead of 
being faced with a clear-cut choice of two different policies, was in fact 
ruled by an uneasy compromise at the centre—the Third Force—which 
inevitably perpetuated existing conditions. 

In a similar manner, Francois Goguel’s history of the Third Republic, 
La Politique des Partis sous la troisitme République (2 vols., Paris: Ed. 
du Seuil, 1946), which accepts the theoretical division of French society 
into a “party of movement” and a “ party of order,” nonetheless em- 
phasizes the fact that the party of movement often governed but never 
ruled. United on broad political principles, it foundered over its disagree- 
ment on economic policy. Thus even in victory it was unable to dislodge 
what Edouard Daladier called “* the two hundred families.’’* 

Beau de Loménie goes even further in attributing to the French oligarchy 
a Machiavellian shrewdness by which it has been able, while seemingly 
divided into enemy groups, anti and pro-republican, in fact to unite in its 
economic interests, to control whichever government happened to be in 
power—cleverly rotating office among its friends—and to extract its pound 
of flesh from each. 

Perhaps it is Herbert Luethy’s France Against Herself (New York: F. A. 
Praeger, 1955) which describes and explains most brilliantly the role of 
the small farmer, the paysan, and of the small shop-keeper, entrenched 
behind his privileged status, or situation acquise, militantly preserving the 
ossified social structure and economy which alone permit him, as a parasite 
on the productive system, to eke out his livelihood. This is the ‘* France 
of M. Gingembre,”’ the France of petits bourgeois for whom the preservation 
of their position in society constitutes the essence of achievement. It is the 
France of that lower-middle class whose incivisme another scholar, E. 
Drexel Godfrey (“‘ France: Collapse of a Class,” The Antioch Review, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, June, 1954, Vol. XIV, No. 2.) sees as the basic 
cause of the country’s political degeneracy. Luethy points out that while 
the content, or the personnel, of the French middle class, the rentier, has 
changed radically over the years, and changed for the worse through the 
substitution for the narrow-minded but honest, hard-working and patriotic 
bourgeois of the nineteenth century of an equally narrow-minded but un- 
scrupulous and unpatriotic affairiste, the class itself has survived. In fact, 
it has succeeded in consolidating its dominant position. Thus despite the 
ruin of the old middle class—through a gradual process of inflation lasting 


* For a valuable study of the social composition of the various French political 
parties, see: Partis Politiques et Classes Sociales en France, edited by Maurice 
Duverger, L’Association Frangaise de Science Politique, Cahiers de la Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 74, Paris: Armand Colin, 1955. 
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some fifty years which has become an accepted fixture of French society- 
the rentier element in France has only become more firmly entrenched. 
In the form of a new bourgeois group it is now more selfish and more 
vigorously opposed to reform than ever. At the same time Luethy describes 
the status of the haute bourgeoisie, supremely condescending towards its 
“social inferiors’’ who have taken over the elective branch of the government, 
maintaining its control over the effective governmental power vested in the 
administration through its monopolization of the higher ranks of the 
bureaucracy. 

Pointing in the same general direction, Ronald Matthews (The Death of 
the Fourth Republic, New York: F. A. Praeger, 1954) describes in even 
more pessimistic tones how the French have thrown away during the post- 
war years their chances—in fact Matthews terms it their last chance—to 
shake off old routines which now have become part of the national mystique. 
Less fatalistic, Philip Williams (Politics in Post-War France, London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1954 & 1955) nonetheless agrees that the real danger 
for France lies in the traditional inadaptability of French institutions and 
political mores to changing economic and social conditions. 

Here, then, is a picture, as drawn by recent historians of France, of the 
forces of immobility which have led to the paralysis of French social, 
economic and political life. The conclusion to which these and othert 
historians now point is the conviction that the only hope for France can 
be found not in a search for more “ stability,”” but on the contrary in the 
** instability’ of a basic change in outdated economic practices and in the 
fossilized class structure. Placed against this background, it appears that 


the future of France will depend largely on the question of whether or not 
the present regime will be able to break through the accumulated inertia 


“ee 


of French political traditions and succeed where all previous “‘ victories ”” 
of the Party of Movement had failed, namely in recasting the basic frame- 
work of French economic and social patterns. The crisis in France today 
is not the threat of an imminent collapse; rather it is the danger of a creep- 
ing paralysis which already has reached most of the organs of French 
society and most obviously its parliamentary institutions. Thus the recent 
elections and the period which now follows them do not involve just another 
round of musical chairs in the National Assembly. They constitute one 
of the last remaining chances that France may be able to throw off, with- 
out revolution, a social sickness which, if it should persist, could only be 
fatal. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittshurgh. JOHN T. MARCus. 


+t See for example the article by Raymond Aron, “ France: Stability and Instability,” 
Yale French Studies (New Haven, Conn.), No. 15: “ Social and Political France.” 


DISSOLUTION OF THE COMINFORM 


MONG the various measures taken to conciliate international opinion 
the long-expected dissolution of the Cominform is one of the most 
notable. It forms part of the new Moscow drive to allay suspicion 
and make new friends. These suspicions and the diplomatic isolation of 
the USSR during Stalin’s last years were largely caused by the party line 
decided in the Kremlin, but transmitted by the Cominform apparatus and 
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its journal. This reached even those Communist parties which did not 
formally belong to the “Information Bureau of the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties.” Founded in Poland in September, 1947, the Cominform 
was intended as a counter-move to the Marshal Plan and aimed at creating 
a new international organization which should in some measure co-ordinate 
the process of sovietization in eastern Europe. The foundation meeting of 
the Cominform was followed therefore by a Communist attempt to organize 
a mass movement against “* American imperialism” in Italy and France. 
Strikes and rioting which broke out in November, 1947, ended, however, 
without any notable success. Thus the first aim of the Cominform was also 
its first failure. This defeat allowed the free world to measure the capacity 
for action of the two largest Communist parties in western Europe. It 
showed that while Moscow could order its followers to action, they could 
not seize power without the aid of the Red Army, as Stalin himself admitted 
in a letter to Tito in 1948. The only visible sign of Communist strength was 
their grip on the trade union movement and a fairly large section of the 
electorate. To this should be added their efforts to undermine the state 
machinery, a fact not easily controlable or perceptible. The new party line, 
laid down by Khrushchev at the recent congress in Moscow and based on 
popular front tactics, should, as in the late ‘thirties’ and the latter stages 
of the war, lessen the degree of their isolation and improve their electoral 
chances. 

The Albanian Communist party, apart from the East German one, was 
the only party from a satellite country in Europe which was not invited to 
the founding of the Cominform. The condemnation of Tito nine months 
later offered an explanation for the absence of the Albanians. They were 
much under the influence of their Yugoslav comrades, and it was thought 
wiser not to include them in the Cominform in order to isolate Tito better 
and thus settle his case more easily. When the resolution announcing the 
foundation of the Cominform underlined the need to co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of Communist parties, it is most probable that Tito did not think that 
this passage was aimed to include him. The free world, in any case, did 
not suspect anything. When Belgrade was chosen as the seat of the Comin- 
form the most plausible explanation of this move was that it was a privilege 
due to Tito’s Yugoslavia, rightly described as the most Communist country 
after the USSR. Subsequent disclosures point to a different hypothesis. The 
Kremlin may well have chosen Belgrade as the seat of the Cominform in 
order to be in a better position to force Tito to toe the line, or, failing this, 
to liquidate him more easily by giving close support to anti-Tito Communists 
in Yugoslavia. Though it is only probable that the Cominform was installed 
in Belgrade to solve the problem of Tito, it cannot be denied that until 
Stalin’s death it devoted much of its energy to doing so. The Cominform 
discussed the state of affairs within the Yugoslav Communist party at two 
of the three meetings of which the public was officially informed. Its failure 
was all the more remarkable since its apparatus and journal became the 
main vehicle of anti-Tito activities and propaganda. 

The anti-Tito campaign died down as relations between Moscow and 
Belgrade improved after Stalin’s death. The Cominform journal followed 
suit and began to publish again articles favourable to Marshal Tito’s regime. 
Nevertheless, the former insults were not forgotten in the Yugoslav capital. 
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After Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to Belgrade in May, 
1955, one of Tito’s aides suggested in an article that the Cominform should 
be replaced by a new socialist international in which all shades of socialist 
opinion could develop freely and in which no one party would dominate. 
It will be remembered that Marshal Tito’s refusal to send delegates to the 
Cominform meeting in Rumania in June, 1948, precipitated his expulsion 
from that organization. Its dissolution precedes Tito’s coming visit to 
Moscow. It is yet another concession to him in an attempt to improve 
relations, even at the cost of recognizing his claim to a special position in 
the Communist world. Eight years ago his claim to such a position, though 
based on his undoubted services to the Communist cause, was sufficient to 
arouse Stalin’s suspicions and lead to his excommunication. Stalin’s heirs, 
on the other hand, may well be prepared, in return for concessions else- 
where, to view with greater equanimity Tito’s plans for a Balkan Com- 
munist federation, composed at first of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania, 
and with its centre in Belgrade rather than Moscow. 

Stalin’s postwar defeats in France, Italy and Yugoslavia, obscured the 
fact that the Cominform synchronized successfully two major operations: 
the sovietization of eastern Europe and the purge of the Communist parties 
in that part of the world. The foundation of the Cominform was a signal 
to the East European parties to accelerate the pace of sovietization. Until 
September, 1947, political power was nowhere—except in Yugoslavia and 
Albania—exclusively in the hands of the Communists. King Michael still 
ruled in Rumania and Dr. Benes was President of the Republic at Prague. 
In the ensuing four years most of the non-Communist leaders were replaced 
by party members, the agrarian and socialist parties destroyed or absorbed, 
industry expropriated, and collectivization introduced in the countryside. 

No less important from the Soviet point of view was the submission of 
all the Cominform sections, except the Yugoslav one, to the party line laid 
down by Stalin and his successors. The prompt and ruthless liquidation of 
real and alleged Titoists in the satellite countries helped to strengthen the 
Soviet grip over eastern Europe. The Communist parties concurred in turn 
in the expulsion of Tito and the normalization of relations with Belgrade. 
They eulogized Stalin when required only to attack the “ cult of personal- 
ity ’’ when the new party line reached them from Moscow. Neither is there 
much likelihood of secession now that the formal link between the East 
European and the Soviet Communist parties has been severed. So long as 
there are no serious rifts among the rulers of the USSR, the Communist 
parties will side with Moscow. Their record of submission to the Kremlin is 
matched by the failure of all attempts to set up a powerful Communist move- 
ment independent of Moscow. Tito’s resistance to Stalin and reconciliation 
with his heirs have in no way altered this fact. 

The servility of the European Communist parties was, however, over- 
shadowed by the failure of the strikes in Italy and France and by Tito’s 
successful resistance to Stalin. It is under this latter aspect that it is 
customary to speak of the Cominform failures. And yet they are not final 
or decisive. They are not final because the struggle between the free world 
and Communism continues in one form or another. Neither are the failures 
of the Cominform decisive for the simple reason that the expansion of Com- 
munism up to now has been carried out in the absence of an international 
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organization. The October revolution, its first victory, followed the break- 
up of the Second International in which the Bolsheviks played a minor role. 
Moreover, Lenin’s seizure of power preceded by more than a year the 
foundation of the Third International. The occupation of Central and 
eastern Europe in 1945 took place after the formal dissolution of the Com- 
intern. The conquest of China was realized without even the formal exis- 
tence of an international Communist organization. Hence it would not be 
surprising if Communism won fresh victories after the dissolution of the 
Cominform, which has proved of little effective use except in countries 
where the Red Army was stationed. Its dissolution hardly affects the fact 
that the population of the Communist block has increased to over nine 
hundred million in the past decade, and that “* some 30 million members ” 
are enrolled in the Communist parties. It was with this boast that the Com- 
inform journal announced its demise, promising at the same time that the 
Communist parties “* will find new forms of relations and contacts which 
are suitable to the present situation.” IVAN AVAKUMOVIC. 


THE FARM LABOURER OF SOUTH 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


HEN Gray wrote in his famous Elegy written in a Country Church- 
Wivert “ the ploughman homeward plods his weary way ” he immortal- 

ised the south Buckinghamshire farm labourer. That ploughman, 
now a familiar figure in English literature, was one whom the poet must often 
have seen returning along the field-paths and beneath the tall elms which 
surround the churchyard of Stoke Poges. How the word plods describes the 
slow motion of the old type of ploughmen who spent a great part of their 
lives behind the plough, and who had grown stiff with the exertion of stumbl- 
ing over the turned up soil as they guided their team of slow moving horses. 
It needs skill and experience to make a good ploughman, but there is the 
satisfaction of an artist at the sight of straight furrows in a field, with all the 
joy of the work, especially when ploughed with a horse-plough, for “* how 
jocund did they drive their team a-field ” wrote Gray. Today no ploughman 
plods his weary way home, for if he does not drive his tractor back along the 
lanes, he leaves it in the field and rides home on his bicycle or even his motor- 
cycle. Although most husbandry is now mechanised, robbing the husband- 
man of some of his skill, not everyone becomes an efficient tractor driver; 
rather it is the sons and grandsons of the best horse-ploughers that take the 
prizes at ploughing matches with tractors. 

It is interesting to look deeper into Gray’s ploughman and ask what 
manner of man he was. Buchan in his Oliver Cromwell notes that “ the plain 
man of Buckinghamshire and Northamptonshire was something of a Radical 
and a Puritan.” Although this may have been applied to the countryman 
of the north of the county, the Buckinghamshire labourer on the whole is 
marked by a deep rooted sense of independence which is often expressed in a 
casualness of manner, and a wish not to appear servile. It may come from the 
poverty that, until recent times, has been their lot for generations. Moreover 
they dislike patronage, which has made them sensitive to receiving charity. 
No doubt Gray felt this independence of spirit in the village people around 
him when he lived for long periods with his mother and aunt at Stoke Poges, 
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and realised how the farm labourers had been curbed by their poor conditions; 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire: 
Hands that the rod of Empire might have sway’d ”’; 
Yet, except for their stand behind the patriot John Hampden, although 
individually independent in character, there has been no co-operative 
independent action to better their conditions as has happened in other rural 
areas in this island, and so; 
Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learnt to stray; 
There is a typical story of a Buckinghamshire farmer who wished nails to be 
placed upright on his grave because, he vouched, no one had trodden on him 
in life and no one would do so when he was dead. Masefield gives a vivid 
description of the dress and movement of the English farm labourer; 
Brown corduroys their trews would be 
Gartered with straps below the knee, 
Their boots on stones struck sparks like steel 
From iron on their soles and heel; 
* o * 
Then for their gait, their joints sans oil 
All bent for having stooped to toil 
Moved with a bow-legged shamble slow . . . 
And so indeed looked, and moved, every Buckinghamshire ploughman 
within living memory. 

In his recent book Early Man in South Buckinghamshire J. F. Head states 
that there is little archaeological evidence of Anglo-Saxon occupation in the 
southern part of the county, and suggests that it is owing to the “‘ comparative 
agricultural unattractiveness ’ of the south compared to the north, with the 
rich pasture land of the Vale of Aylesbury. This may account for the pre- 
vailing dark-eyed, small limbed, men and women to be found among the 
labouring classes, no doubt of Romano-British origin, unlike the fair-skinned 
Anglo-Saxons who, says Mr. Head, settled along the Thames and beside the 
ancient Icknield Way, that earliest traffic route which skirted south 
Buckinghamshire. The pronounced drawl in the speech of the Buckingham- 
shire labourers is due to the splitting of the diphthong; the word gate becomes 
gay-ate; and the accent is on the first syllable, as, for instance, “‘ down 
Charfont way,” and “ ther’ll be a frost afore mdrnin’.”” Two local men, 
when by themselves, soon fall into the vernacular, and seem completely at 
ease when expressing themselves in their native tongue. The simple family 
names of these countrymen tell how they have, for generations, taken these 
names from their surroundings. We find Hills, Lanes, Meads, Groves, 
Stones and Fords in most of the villages, and we even meet Ford in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Naturally skilled, these countrymen can generally 
turn their hand to other industries, such as the making of chairs from the 
Chiltern beech-woods. Only a few sheds in the woods now exist where the 
local men work at turning chair legs on the old pole-lathe, and hand-made 
parts of chairs have given way to the large chair factories at High Wycombe 
which do not depend for wood from the beeches. 

Until this century the wives of the farm labourers earned a few shillings 
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to eke out the family budget by making pillow lace. Some of the older women 
lived on to within a few years ago, and could be seen sitting at their doors 
rattling their bobbins as their dextrous fingers weaved the thread in and out 
of the pinned pattern on their old lilac covered pillows, whilst they would 
carry on a conversation with a row of pins packed at the corner of their 
mouths. Cowper in his Olney home in the north of the county describes these 
lace-makers with their pillows just as village women weaving lace at Stoke 
Poges must have been a familiar sight to Gray, for in the eighteenth century 
pillow lace was the most important home industry in Buckinghamshire. So 
Cowper writes; 

Yon cottager who weaves at her own door, 

Pillows and bobbins all her little store; 

Content, though mean, and cheerful if not gay; 

Shuffling her threads about the live-long day; 

Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 

Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light. 
. It was indeed a pittance, for within memory, a yard of narrow lace was sold 
by one of these lace-makers for a half-penny, and a broader pattern for a 
penny. Yet, as the poet said, there was pleasure in the making that brought a 
cheerfulness with it. The love of clever craftsmanship was woven into every 
yard. It is said that this Buckinghamshire lace industry was introduced by 
Queen Catherine of Aragon. 

If the older ploughmen with their team of horses have been replaced by 
mechanised farm implements and tractor drivers, so too, most happily, 
have gone the poor conditions of the farm labourer. Ten or twelve shillings 
a week with a cottage (which was often damp and unhealthy) was the usual 
wage, with some perquisites like wood and a sack of potatoes included. 
Today their weekly wage is between seven and eight pounds with better 
accommodation. But on that twelve shillings a week the ploughman 
managed, with his thrifty wife, to bring up a large family. Alas, the work- 
house loomed before them in their old age. 

If the countrymen did not openly revolt against the “ chill penury” as 
Gray described their lot, they did something else. They left the land. They 
migrated into towns, where wages were better. But those to whom the call 
of the land was stronger have adapted themselves to the new methods. The 
Fords, Hills and Lanes can plough with a tractor three acres a day, where 
their grandfathers with a team of horses ploughed one. Today these modern 
ploughmen go home knowing that a good meal awaits them, and that their 
children are well fed and well clothed, and that in the evening they can sit and 
listen to the radio, or even look in at the television. Yet in spite of the changed 
and improved conditions on the land “ the ploughman homeward plods his 
weary way ” will remain for English speaking people the world over, whose 
ancestors may have ploughed the fields of England, a treasured picture of the 
rural life of our island. THEODORA ROSCOE. 


PAUL GAUGUIN 
AUGUIN, like his friend Van Gogh, has become a romantic and 
symbolic figure; romantic because of his flight to the South Sea 
Islands and symbolic because he seems to personify the contemporary 
artist and his problems. Van Gogh is altogether too fiery and fierce a subject 
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for the average novelist but Gauguin makes an agreeably pathetic subject; 
and where the writer’s talent and style fail, plain narration of the events of 
Gauguin’s life is sufficient. He crowded so much into his short life— 
marriage, mistresses, sculpture, South Sea islands, poverty—that it is 
surprising to find he painted so much and so well. But Gauguin’s painting is a 
subject skirted, if not avoided, by his literary admirers; and when known it is 
only through the medium of highly (and falsely) coloured prints and post- 
cards. The recent exhibitions of Gauguin’s work in Edinburgh and London 
have given many people their first opportunity of viewing, studying and 
assessing his work. The exhibition lacks many of Gauguin’s best-known 
works but it does offer an honest and representative selection. 

Gauguin was born of a cultured family and his father, Clovis Gauguin, 
was a journalist of radical convictions who worked for Le National, a left- 
wing Parisian newspaper, while his mother, Aline Chazal, was half-French, 
half-Peruvian though born in Paris. She was the daughter of Flora Tristan, a 
Saint-Simonist socialist, leading feminist and writer. Gauguin claimed—for 
he had pride of blood—that besides the French and Inca blood in his veins 
there flowed that of the Borgias of Aragon for his grandmother claimed 
descent from a member of that family who had once been Viceroy of Peru. 
After the coup d’état of Napoleon III in 1851, Clovis Gauguin decided it 
would be safer to leave France and the family sailed to Lima. Gauguin 
retained many fascinating memories of his luxurious life there although he 
returned to school in France after four years. At the age of seventeen he 
went to sea and visited many parts of the globe. Tiring of this life, in 1871, he 
entered the office of a Parisian stockbroker and there he worked so hard and 
so successfully that, by 1873, he was able to marry a Danish girl, Mette-Sophie 
Gad, and to settle down to a prosperous, comfortable life. Who would have 
thought that Gauguin was to become such a romantic figure, that he was to 
will himself to become one of the most influential of modern painters? He 
had never known poverty; he was always proud of his birth and family; 
he was comparatively well-educated, wealthy and cultured. Gauguin was 
much, much more cultured than either Cézanne or Van Gogh: his was the 
primitiveness of the thoughtful, sophisticated artist, not the result of natural 
taste or natural education. At the same time and despite his life of compara- 
tive ease, he had not enjoyed the kind of life that prepares a man for settled 
and uneventful married life. There was a history of independence and 
individuality in his family. He had travelled widely. It was, perhaps, 
inevitable that Gauguin should one day be filled with nostalgia for the 
luxury and colour of his childhood in Lima, for the restlessness and 
exoticism of his sea-faring days. 

Meanwhile he was involved in the comparatively tame game of money- 
making. But fate now moved two men to change the whole course of his life. 
His guardian, Gustave Arosa, owned an excellent collection of pictures and 
interested Gauguin in contemporary painting and art-collecting; and a 
colleague in his office, Emile Schuffenecker, was interested in painting and 
persuaded Gauguin to spend his evenings and week-ends studying and 
practising painting. Gauguin did not need much encouragement. He 
formed a large and expensive collection of Impressionist paintings and began 
to cultivate the acquaintance of these painters. His first painting which is 
definitely attributed and dated (also in the Exhibition) is a landscape dated 
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1871. Mr. Douglas Cooper describes this work as “* a pastoral landscape in 
the manner of Corot and Daubigny. A conventional symmetrical composi- 
tion” and he questions whether it is a copy or a pastiche. Despite these 
comments the painting itself is not such an unimpressive work. It is a rather 
charming river scene painted mainly in dark greens; and it shows consider- 
able ability. It calls for two comments which are very relative to Gauguin’s 
character and his position among the great artists. First, it dates from before 
his marriage and was formerly in the possession of his wife—it seems strange 
then that Mette, an intelligent woman of literary ability who translated Zola 
into Danish, should not have known of her fiancé’s interests. She wrote, 
“No one gave Paul the idea of painting, he painted because he had to, and 
when we were married I had no idea that he had a disposition for the arts.” 
This seems to show either that Mette was not very intelligent or that Gauguin 
treated her rather oddly—their marriage must have begun in peculiar 
circumstances. And, secondly, it surely demonstrates that Gauguin had strong 
natural gifts: for this first work dates from when he was twenty three and he 
even had a work accepted by the Jury of the Salon in 1876 when he was 
twenty-eight. So it is wrong, as many critics do, to say our initial approach 
to Gauguin should be compounded of respect and admiration for the heroic 
attempts which he made to overcome his lack of natural artistic gifts and lack 
of professional training in order to live up to the compelling urge within 
himself. From the first, Gauguin showed remarkable ability. He exhibited 
in the Salon of 1876; he exhibited with the Impressionists in 1880, 1881 and 
1882. And not only did Gauguin paint, but he proved himself an able 
sculptor as two heads in this exhibition show. 

By the time of the 1882 exhibition, however, there had been a change in his 
circumstances. So confident of his mission and talents had he become that he 
left his office in 1883—twelve years from the date of his first-known work— 
years of effort, certainly, but not of heroic effort, and, above all, not years of 
penury or discomfort. In 1885, he and Mette separated. Mette is generally 
cast as the villainess in the majority of books about Gauguin but it is hard to 
see what else she could have done but return to her parents—she had to feed 
and educate her children; she had the right to expect her husband to maintain 
her. But Gauguin had now destined himself to a lonely and miserable life; 
he had become an artist. ; 

Early in 1886, Gauguin left Paris for Pont-Aven, in Brittany. He began to 
think about the problems of painting and art. Impressionism had ceased to 
interest him. He had imitated the style of Corot and Daubigny, the technique 
of Seurat, to some extent, in the Still-life With Horse’s Head of 1884, Cézanne 
in the Still-Life with Decanter and Cherries of 1886; and now he wanted only 
to express himself. Impressionism was too impersonal, too strict a technique 
for him; he did not want to be an eye; he wanted to express himself, his 
emotions, his thoughts and feelings. He wrote to his friend Schuffenecker: 
“* For me the great artist is a formulation of the greatest intelligence: he is the 
recipient of sensations which are the most delicate and consequently the most 
invisible expressions of the brain.” He had learnt much from Signac and 
Seurat, the Neo-Impressionists; he borrowed tricks of perspective from 
Degas and Cézanne; he learned synthetism from Emile Bernard; he absorbed 
ideas continually and his work of the period shows the struggle to express his 
individuality, his full personality. 
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Only—what was Gauguin’s personality? That seems the great problem 
raised by such a large scale collection of Gauguin’s work as this exhibition. 
The truth is he never knew. His life was an attempt to find himself as a 
personality through the medium of writing, painting and sculpture. Yet he 
seemed never to express himself adequately in any one of these arts and 
consequently—and the fact must be admitted—to the last he remained an 
amateur. 

When Gauguin left Paris for Pont-Aven in 1886, he set out on a voyage of 
discovery—the discovery of himself. In April, 1887, he went to Panama and 
later to Martinique. He returned to Paris and then to Pont-Aven. Still 
restless; he went to Arles and worked with Van Gogh, not a very happy 
relationship. In 1889, he worked at Le Pouldu and occasionally visited 
Paris. And still he was restless and unsatisfied. So in 1891, he sailed for 
Tahiti where he lived until 1892 when he was forced to return to France 
through lack of money. Even in Europe he travelled a fair deal, visiting 
Bruges where he was impressed by the collection of Memling paintings. He 
sailed for Tahiti in March, 1895, went to the Marquesas in 1901 and died 
there on 8 May, 1903. How oddly this life contrasts with that of Cézanne who 
was rarely happy away from Provence or Degas who seemed to think Paris 
was heaven itself! How oddly it contrasts with the life of Van Gogh who 
found in Provence the liberating sun that freed his fierce personality! Why 
did Gauguin need to move around in this restless manner? Why did he need 
to go to the South Sec islands? Was this travelling essential for his art—or 
for his ego? 

Whilst at Pont-Aven, Gauguin wrote, “ Primitive art proceeds from the 
spirit and makes use of nature . . . in our present misery, there is no salvation 
possible except through a reasoned and frank return to the beginning, that is to 
say to primitive art.”” But art is never deliberately primitive; the so-called 
primitive artist only works in a “ primitive *”’ way because he knows no better. 
And, really, Gauguin seemed to find little basic inspiration in the South Seas 
and, indeed, spent much of his time there carving and writing articles and his 
journal, neither of which are very primitive pastimes. Moreover, his later 
paintings, dating from 1901, show a falling-off in power. The truth is there 
can be no return to primitive art: we can only guess at the inspiration and 
purpose of the primitive cave painters and we cannot hope to return to theirs 
or any native frame of mind. We have the vast heritage of the ages with us 
and it is simply impossible to deny it. Gauguin could not! Of all painters 
he is one of the most self-conscious and literary. He might qualify for the 
title of a master of pastiche; and his influence, as much as anyone’s, is respons- 
ible for the self-conscious, bewilderingly unoriginal nature of contemporary 
art. 

When Gauguin sailed for the South Sea islands, he was perhaps searching 
for the colour and romance of his childhood in Lima or for the joy of his 
early sea-faring days. He was also following a very conscious literary and 
artistic tradition; flight to the South Sea islands was a constant element of 
nineteenth century romantic literature. Gauguin indulged fully in the cult 
of the noble savage. Melville, among other English writers, wrote about the 
South Sea islands and knew their insidious way of weakening and dissipating 
talent. Gauguin needed ideas to stir him but painting, no more than poetry, 
is not made of ideas; he needed ideas and had to seek them in correspondence 
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with France for away from Paris his inspiration flagged. The colour 
and strangeness of Tahiti drew him but they did not make him a 
primitive. 

In fact, Tahiti was not essential to Gauguin’s art; and painting was not 
always essential to his life. He wrote continually—not, like some painters, 
for his private pleasure-—but for publication. Primitive man knew not this 
means of expression. If he could not express himself adequately in paint, 
then he could try writing or sculpture. He did not feel his paintings were 
complete in themselves and felt obliged to give them such literary titles as 
The Moon and the Earth, Why are you Angry, Nevermore and so forth. 
This is a strange kind of primitivism not very far removed in intention 
from Victorian genre painting—though modern admirers of Nevermore 
would be the first to laugh at When did you last see your Father. And for 
admirers who are unwilling to admit these facts, there is a puzzling picture 
in this exhibition which they will find hard to explain: in 1894, after so many 
Tahitian works, Gauguin painted a picture called Paris in Winter, a snowscape 
which might have been painted by one of the later Impressionists. What a 
strange volte-face this is! There are other disturbing works in Gauguin’s 
later years: a painting of 1902, The Call, displays a sophistication and 
irrelevance in the placing of the figures that recalls Puvis de Chavannes in his 
off moments or Matisse at his most decorative. A painting of the same year 
is called The Offering, a rather sentimental native version of the Nativity. 
Are these primitive works ? 

What then can we learn about the personality of Gauguin from these 
important exhibitions? First, that he was a man of great determination, a 
remarkable genius whose sordid and eventful life—at least in later years— 
illustrates many of the difficulties, often self-imposed, of the artist of vision 
and originality in conflict with social customs and society. And, second, he is 
not among the greatest artists. He hardly compares as a painter with Van 
Gogh or Cézanne or Degas, to say nothing of the Impressionists. His colour 
is frequently monotonous, his draughtsmanship weak and his painting fuzzy. 
He never evolved a really satisfactory or lasting style. And, yet, he has been 
one of the great influences on painting in our time; for bad or good, Matisse, 
Derain, Picasso, hundreds of others, all owe something to him. He widened 
the scope of painting—he made it both decorative and meaningful, monu- 
mental and personal; he helped to free it from the restraints of realism. And, 
occasionally, he managed to express himself with beauty and frankness of 
heart. In fact, Gauguin’s personality and example are so remarkable that his 
actual painting comes as something of a disappointment. Shortly before he 
died, he wrote: ‘* You have known for a long time what it has been my aim 
to vindicate: the right to dare anything. My capacities (and the pecuniary 
difficulties in my life have interfered greatly with the carrying out of my task) 
have not allowed me to achieve a great result, but the mechanism has been 
set in motion nevertheless. The public owes me nothing since my pictorial 
work is only relatively good, but the painters of today who are benefiting 
from this new-won freedom do owe me something. However, I expect no 
recognition from them and I can find my reward in my own conscience.” 
Gauguin did not deceive himself. “ My pictorial work is only relatively 
good ’’—how true that is. And yet—what a personality! 

ALAN BirD. 





OLD TIME ELECTIONS 


HE businesslike Elizabeth I used to admonish her faithful Commons not 
to waste time in long and vain discourses but to apply themselves at 
once to their function of voting supplies. Membership of Parliament 
was a doubtful privilege in such circumstances and it is not surprising that 
Thomas Long, remembered as the first person to purchase a seat, was “* found 
to be a very simple man, and not fit to serve in that place.” With the accession 
of the Stuarts the struggle for power between Crown and Parliament began 
and membership of the Commons assumed a new importance; with the 
emergence of a court party an opposition came into existence and elections 
acquired more than a personal significance. The palmy days of electioneering 
depicted by novelists and artists had not yet arrived, but the bribery and 
corruption which became such a feature of latter days took deep root during 
the Stuart dynasty, when electorates shook off the burden of paying the 
expenses of their representatives, as Pepys relates happened after the 
Restoration. Members were less able to resist the venal approaches of the 
King, whose extravagance made it essential for him to have a backing in the 
Commons to keep him in funds. 
** Members by name you must not mention 
He keeps in pay, and buys their votes 
Here with a place, there with a pension.” 


With the object of packing Parliament Charles II granted new charters to 
sympathetic boroughs. Following his brother’s example James II used great 
industry to obtain a Parliament which would promote his interests and sent 


Lord Bath to Cornwall with no fewer than fifteen charters. One of the 
earliest instances of sharp practice occurred at this time and is mentioned by 
John Evelyn; to ensure the return of the court candidate the sheriff cunningly 
held a snap election in the temporary absence of Evelyn’s brother, who 
intended to be a candidate and would probably have been elected. By the 
end of the century bribery was so widespread throughout the Kingdom that 
the first of a long series of Acts aimed against the evil was passed. A seat in 
Parliament had become so profitable that no expense was spared to secure one; 
by George III’s reign the extent to which bribery was practised had become a 
public scandal. Immense sums were spent on purchasing votes and seats; 
electioneering became an increasingly prominent feature in English life, re- 
flecting not only the political activity but the manners and morals of the times. 

As in love and war, all things were considered fair in elections. By the 
King and his ministers down the law against bribery was more honoured in 
the breach than the observance. “ If the Duke of Northumberland requires 
some gold pills for the election,” George III told his Prime Minister, “ it 
would be wrong not to satisfy him.”” Horace Walpole wrote to Conway in 
the middle of the century, “I could tell you much election news... . 
In general, I believe it is much as usual . . . patriots outbidding ministers 
that they may make the better market of their own patriotism: in short, 
all England, under some name or other, is just now to be bought and sold.” 
On one famous occasion the corporation of Oxford with whom the nomination 
lay offered to return the sitting members if they paid the corporation’s debts; 
the offer was refused and the matter being reported to the Speaker the Mayor 
and ten aldermen were committed to Newgate; while there, quite unrepentant, 
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they sold the representation of their city to the Duke of Marlborough and the 
Earl of Abingdon; the business was considered excellent fun; after a short 
term of imprisonment the Mayor and his colleagues were discharged with a 
brief reprimand from the Speaker. 

Only Cowper was ashamed of the corruption about him: 


‘“* But when a country (one that I could name), 
In prostitution sinks the sense of shame; 
When infamous venality, grown bold, 

Writes on his bosom: ‘ to be let or sold’ ”’ 


At election time excitement ran high and wealthy families ruined them- 
selves in the contests; abuses of every sort were practised. Pamphleteers, 
versifiers, ballad writers, cartoonists and the whole army of Grub Street hacks 
flourished. If a man stood for Parliament, however unimpeachable his 
character, he could hardly hope to escape hanging and burning in effigy; any 
blemish on his good name was eagerly seized upon. A young candidate on 
the eve of nomination day is said to have earnestly inquired of his mother 
whether there was anything against his birth. Dr. Johnson, asked by Boswell 
on one occasion whether a harmless act of folly by a friend was likely to 
injure him, replied “ Sir, it may perhaps be mentioned at an election.” A 
good lie or sinister insinuation at the right moment to the right audience was 
good tactics; a statement, for instance, in a Scots election that the candidate 
danced on Sunday worked wonders. “‘ Men,” wrote Southey in 1802, “ who at 
other times regard it as a duty to speak truth, and think their honour impli- 
cated in their word, scruple not at asserting the grossest and most impudent 
falsehoods, if thereby they can obtain a momentary advantage over the 
hostile party.” 

In his novel Ralph the Heir Trollope showed the fate of the righteous and 
high minded candidate. Mr. Moggs at the Percycross elections stood for 
purity and the rights of labour and swore he would never resort to beer or 
bribery to win votes. Men shouted in his honour, but as they did not drink 
at his expense he ended at the bottom of the poll. The cynical Mr. Griffon- 
bottom, addicted to good living and gout, understood his fellow men better; 
to him Mr. Moggs’ principles were “ d - d nonsense.” He gave the electors 
beer and half-crowns; they rewarded him by putting him at the top of the poll, 
so high that he soared above all his rivals. 

Men of principle had to take the world as it was. Sir Samuel Romilly, one 
of the most virtuous of public men of the last century, purchased his seat; 
anyone, he said, desiring to serve his country who carried his notions of 
purity so far as to seclude himself from Parliament rather than enter it by a 
violation of the theory of the constitution was the victim of a moral super- 
stition which would disqualify him from any public service. The mental 
torment of the saintly Wilberforce, champion of the abolition of slavery, 
can well be imagined when he was obliged to entertain his constituents at 
midnight suppers and conform to “ the long established custom’”’ of rewarding 
each of them with a “ donation.” 

Prior to the Reform Act, 1832, little redistribution of seats had been made 
since Tudor times and some of the nomination or rotten boroughs with fewer 
inhabitants than an ordinary hamlet were represented by two members while 
Leeds, Birmingham and Manchester had no member at all. Peacock gives a 
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picture of an election in one of these boroughs in his novel Melincourt. The 
ancient and honourable borough of Onevote consisted of a solitary farm in the 
middle of a barren heath, the tenant being paid by the Duke of Rottenburgh 
to stay on to keep the borough in existence because of the two members it 
returned. Alongside Onevote was the city of Novote with 50,000 inhabitants 
and no representative. Addressing the sole burgess of Onevote, Mr. Scarcastic 
told him how greatly his vote was esteemed could be judged from the amount 
he paid for the seat; Mr. Scarcastic assured him he did not regret the deal 
for he expected to make a good profit by selling his vote in Parliament. He 
promised to be attentive to the interests of the constituency “ when they 
happen, as no doubt they sometimes will, to be perfectly compatible with 
my own.” 

In the middle of the 18th century the price of seats rose steeply becouse of 
the competition of the “ Nabobs,” the rich merchants who had amassed 
fortunes in the East and West Indies and were resolved to enter Parliament, 
not to pursue a political career but to forward commercial interests and 
gratify social aspirations. Lord Chesterfield was laughed at when he expected 
to be able to buy a seat for his son for £2,500. The counties and larger 
boroughs were keenly contested. Some verses written in 1727 show that the 
cordiality of candidates when seeking votes has not changed through the 
centuries: 

“* Dear Sir, how d’ye do? I am joyful to see ye! 

How fares your good spouse? and how goes the world wi’ ye? 
Can I serve you in anything? Faith, Sir, ll do’t 

If you'll be so kind as to give me your vote. 


But as soon as the day of election is over, 
His woeful mistake he begins to discover 
The squire is a Member—the rustic who chose him 
Is now quite neglected—he no longer knows him,” 


Cowper relates how the local candidate burst in upon him with great 
heartiness, “‘ shook me by the hand with a degree of cordiality that was 
extremely seducing” and kissed the ladies and the housemaids; he seemed 
“* a most loving, kissing, kind-hearted gentleman.” Sir Francis Delaval when 
a candidate for Andover came upon a voter who could not be moved by 
money, wine or flattery ; discovering the man had a passion to see a fire-eater, 
Sir Francis hurried off to London and returned with the famous fire-eater 
Angelo, who belched fire from his mouth and nostrils for the benefit of the 
voter; the vote was clinched for Sir Francis. No less persistent on Delaval’s 
behalf was his Attorney, who after the election presented him with a bill 
itemised as follows:—* To being thrown out of the window of the George 
Inn, Andover; to my leg being thereby broken; to surgeon’s bill and loss of 
time—all in the service of Sir Francis Delaval, £500.” 

Ingenuity was not only displayed in winning votes but in creating them. 
Southey tells of a custom at Bristol, under which the daughers of freemen 
conferred the right to vote upon their husbands. At one closely contested 
election the same woman married several men; after each ceremony the 
couple shook hands over a grave in the churchyard, exclaiming “ Now death 
us do part,” which was supposed to have the effect of a divorce; the man with 
his new qualification then went off to vote, the woman to qualify another 
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husband at another church. Good electioneering consisted not only of 
bringing every possible supporter to the poll—the maimed, the sick and the 
dying (Hogarth’s Election Day inspired by the Oxfordshire election of 1754 
is an eloquent illustration)—but of keeping away opponents. Every form of 
stratagem was employed; returning officers were bribed, bludgeon men hired 
—one of these ruffians, a burly giant over six feet known as the “ Infant,” 
asked whether he had a vote, brandished his bludgeon meaningly and said 
he had something more effective than a vote. Swift once met a party of 
“ electioneering men” when driving with a friend. “‘ We were afraid of a 
dead cat,”’ he said describing the encounter, “ or our glasses broken and so 
were always on their side.” Horace Walpole, on another occasion, was less 
fortunate: “I did but cross Piccadilly at eight, in my coach, with a French 
Monsieur D’Angeul, whom I was carrying to Lady Hertford’s; they stopped 
us and bid us huzza. I desired him to let down the glass on his side, but, 
as he was not alert, they broke it to shatters.” Voters on election day 
sometimes found themselves imprisoned on false charges, subpoenaed as 
witnesses; others, returning by sea to their electorates to vote were stranded 
in Holland or Norway, the captain having been bribed to get his ship off 
course. In the Westminster election of 1741 two of the candidates were 
ministers of the Crown; when leading their opponents they ordered a regiment 
of grenadiers to surround the hustings and compelled the sheriff to declare the 
poll closed. The ruse employed in Samuel Lover’s Handy Andy to prevent 
a coach-load of non-resident voters arrived at an inn for the election from 
reaching the poll was to throw their boots into the horse-pond while they 
were asleep with the result that the voting was sufficiently close “ to give 
the sheriff an opportunity of doing a bit of business to oblige his friends.’’ 

At first, elections were simply mass meetings at which voting was by 
acclamation or a show of hands, but in the 18th century each voter had to 
declare publicly and aloud the name of the candidate for whom he wished to 
vote. Voting took place at the hustings, the stand erected for the election, 
as also did the nominations. In his Election Entertainment Hogarth has 
left a vivid picture of the gluttony, drinking and bribery that preceded 
election day. Most of the public houses were taken over as committee 
rooms for the purpose of treating. When nomination day arrived, the 
candidates marched to the hustings headed by a band and followed by their 
supporters carrying banners, wearing the party colours and making as brave a 
show as possible. Mounting the hustings, the candidates took their place on 
either side of the sheriff who read the writ and announced the penalties for 
bribery and corruption; the candidates were proposed and seconded and then 
the uproar really started as each attempted to address the crowd. What they 
said did not matter for their voices were drowned in a pandemonium of 
cheering and jeering. They were lucky if they escaped the sticks, stones, 
marrow bones, dead cats and rats aimed at them; generally the proceedings 
ended in a free for all with the rival mobs turning on one another, doubtless 
to the relief of the candidates who ceased to attract further attention. 

The election took place two or three days after nomination day and might 
last anything from a few hours to forty days; treating reached its peak during 
this time and the occasion became something of a Bacchanalian orgy. Dickens 
describes how vans paraded the streets for the accommodation of voters seized 
with “ dizziness ’—an epidemic prevailing among the electors during the 
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contest to an alarming extent. Often serious violence occurred, as in the 
Middlesex election in 1768 when the bludgeon men rushed and overturned 
the hustings; one person was killed and many were badly injured. When the 
result was declared the newly elected member was chaired and galloped 
round the town in triumph on the shoulders of his tipsy supporters. The 
ordeal of being bumped, bruised and put in peril of his life temporarily 
banished the exhilaration of success and stamped the victor’s face with a 
sickly, apprehensive grin. Hogarth has wittily reproduced the scene in his 
picture “ Chairing the Member.” 

By 1884 all men over the age of twenty-one had the vote. History records 
that women were not enfranchised till 1918 and then only at thirty; the 
flappers, as they were called, had to wait till 1928. Of course, long before this 
women, like the bludgeon men, had something more effective than the vote, 
as Dickens and others well realised. “ Smart fellow Fizkin’s agent—very 
smart fellow indeed,”’ Mr. Slumkey’s agent told Mr. Pickwick, who had gone 
to Eatanswill to witness the election. The reason for this admiration was that 
a number of voters were being kept in a state of intoxication in the lock-up 
coach house at the White Hart to prevent Mr. Slumkey getting at them. 
But Mr. Slumkey’s agent also knew a thing or two for at a tea party the 
previous evening all the ladies had been given green parasols. “* Secured all 
their husbands and half their brothers ’’—he whispered to Mr. Pickwick— 
“ beat stockings and flannel and all that sort of thing hollow.” 

The lesson of the famous Westminster election of 1784 was never forgotten. 
On that occasion Charles James Fox, engaged in a hopeless fight against the 
Court candidate, had had the inspiration to call to his assistance the dazzling 
Duchess of Devonshire and her equally lovely sister the Countess Duncannon. 
The effect on the male voters of being courted by ladies of beauty, fashion and 
rank was devastating. Fox’s opponent endeavoured to stop the landslide by 
calling in Lady Salisbury but he was too late and his choice was no match 
for the Duchess, for in the words of an eye-witness ““ The Duchess was six- 
and-twenty and Lady Salisbury thirty-four!” The power of the distaff side, 
disfranchised though it was, was proved to all the world; thereafter candidates 
ignored the ladies at their peril. 

In the 19th century reform began to take the roughness out of electioneering 
and when the secret ballot was introduced in 1872 to promote the “ tranquil- 
ity, purity and freedom ” of elections the good old days were virtually over. 
Today only the memory remains. Gone are the drinking, guzzling, duelling, 
prize-fighting, the cudgel-play; gone the brass bands, the torches, flags and 
banners. Even the decorous cut and thrust, the repartee and native humour 
of meetings at street corners and in village halls seem to be disappearing; 
usurping their place is the polite, disembodied voice of radio, the posed self- 
conscious image of television. The rumbustious days of old were ribald and 
rowdy but they were convivial and rich in entertainment. The electorate was 
corrupt and Parliament venal, but the legislators now stand in high repute for 
wisdom and virtue, as Walpole predicted they would. “ My great-great- 
grandchildren will figure me with a white beard down to my girdle; and Mr. 
Pitt’s will believe him unspotted enough to have walked over nine hundred 
ploughshares without hurting the sole of his foot. How merry my ghost will 


be and shake its ears to hear itself quoted as a person of consummatz 
prudence.” H. Puitiuir Levy 





ANDRE CHENIER 


EW victims of the French Revolution have presented to the world a 

nobler aspect than Marie-André de Chénier, the “French Lucretius.” 

His tragic death at the early age of thirty-one has been made the subject 
of numerous books and of a libretto set to music by M. Giordano, acting 
upon the maxim that “Ce qui est trop béte pour étre dit, on le chant.” The 
outstanding evidence of his genius, now universally recognised, demonstrates 
that he possessed the promise as well as sharing the fate of Keats and 
Chatterton in that all three were lost to the world before they could fulfil 
their role in the world of letters. 

Born at Constantinople in 1762, where his father was French Consul- 
General, André was the third of the four sons of Louis de Chénier and his 
beautiful Greek wife. When he was three his family returned to France, and 
on the father being appointed Consul-General in Morocco arrangements 
were made for the child’s education, first at Carcassonne and then, like 
his fellow classicist Ronsard, at the Collége de Navarre in Paris. A sensitive 
child of delicate constitution, he was greatly attached to his mother whose 
physical beauty, charm and intelligence he inherited. His passion for the 
classics, perhaps also a gift from his mother, together with a taste for poetry 
developed at an early age. He was learning Greek at the age of six, and 
ten years later was writing good poetry based upon Homer and Virgil. 
Deciding to embark upon a military career he held a commission in the 
army for a few months, but finally resigned, bored by the life in the garrison 
town of Strasbourg. Returning to the Paris of 1783 he renewed his humanist 
studies and met the many artists and writers who flocked to his mother’s 
salon, finding the greatest pleasure in the company of Ecouchard-Lebrun 
and David, the painter. In 1784 began his celebrated /iaison with “Camille,” 
Madame de Bonneuill. Over study caused a severe nervous breakdown which 
necessitated a long rest in Switzerland where the landscape aroused his 
enthusiasm. In 1786 he made a tour of Italy which stimulated even further 
his veneration for classical antiquity. The three years 1784-7 were a time 
of experiment in the art of writing modelled upon the classic poets, the best 
known of the pieces of this period being ““La Jeune Tarentine,” an elegy on a 
young girl drowned on her way to Tarentum to be married. To this period 
also belongs the ambitious “‘Hermes” in which he strives to emulate the 
Epicurean philosopher and poet Lucretius, in an attempt to scan “la nature 
de choses”—actually to survey the contents of the Encyclopedie. In 1787 
he went to London as secretary to the French Ambassador M. de Luzerne, 
a close relation. Although a great admirer of Milton, whose works he 
had studied deeply and whose style influenced him perhaps more than any 
other author, he did not like England. He did not share the enthusiasm of 
Voltaire for English institutions; being disappointed, perhaps because he 
expected too much, he returned to the very troubled France of 1790. 

He shared with Wordsworth the idealist’s enthusiasm inspired by the end 
of absolutism in France and welcomed the establishment of constitutional 
government as the dawn of a new age of liberty. Despite a shy disposition 
he felt impelled to enter politics, engaged in polemics, became a member of 
the Feuillant Club, and wrote numerous articles and poems dealing with 
contemporary questions. He maintained a sense of proportion, and the 
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sensitivity of the poet enabled him to discern the dangerous tendencies 
threatening to wreck the constructive achievements of liberal France. Most 
of his contributions were published in the constitutional-royalist “Journal 
de Paris.”’Of his principle political works the Avis au Peuple Francais sur 
leurs véritables ennemis appeared in August, 1790, followed shortly by an 
Ode addressed to his friend David, “Jeu de Paume.” As circumstances 
increasingly favoured the Jacobins he became increasingly concerned for the 
country and his patriotism would not permit him to remain silent. Unlike 
his younger brother, Joseph, he was not convinced of the need of extreme 
measures to save the Revolution nor was he willing to be carried along, 
unprotesting, by the surge of the forces unleashed in 1789. He did not 
renounce in any way the ideals of the real reformers nor did he permit his 
political differences to affect his friendship for his brother. His major 
political treatise, “De la cause des désordres qui troublent la France” 
appeared in February, 1792, and was an outspoken attack upon the Jacobins. 
No frondeur but an earnest campaigner, he defended Louis XVI against the 
extreme revolutionaries who clamoured for his death, and he later addressed 
an Ode to Charlotte Corday. Hated by the Jacobins he probably escaped 
death in the September Massacres only by the prompt action of his family 
in smuggling him out of Paris to safety in Normandy. 

Although obliged to go into hiding he does not appear to have taken any 
great pains to efface himself and he was arrested, more or less by accident, 
at the house of Madame Piscatory at Passy on March 7th, 1794. He was 
imprisoned first at the Luxembourg and then in St. Lazaire where a fellow 
prisoner painted the only existing portrait of him. During these four months 
of imprisonment he wrote his greatest poems. One of the gaolers was bribed 
and the poems were written on narrow strips of paper and then sewn into 
the outgoing laundry and “collected.” In this manner the Ode “La Jeune 
Captive” was smuggled out of St. Lazaire prison sheet by sheet. The poem 
is addressed to a fellow prisoner, Madamoiselle de Coigny, and is the story 
of a young girl unjustly condemned to die in the Terror. The bitter 
“‘Ilambes” attack the cruelties of the Revolution in grim but noble lines. He 
appeared before the Revolutionary Tribunal but refused to plead to the 
trumped-up charge, was declared “‘an enemy of the people,” and sentenced 
to be guillotined. The efforts of his friends to save him being of no avail, 
on July 25th, 1794, the greatest French poet of the eighteenth century was 
executed in his thirty-first year. Two days later the fall of Robespierre 
ended the Terror and the resulting amnesty freed many of the innocent 
prisoners. He was one of the last and noblest of the human sacrifices 
offered up to appease the false gods. 

Although his brother Joseph strongly disagreed with his fervent anti- 
Jacobinism it is not true that he connived at his death. Their disagreement 
in politics in no way affected their warm friendship, though Joseph was an 
active member of the Convention and the Committee of Public Safety. To 
some extent the leading Jacobins were themselves captives of the mob which 
their demagogy had pushed to the centre of the political stage. Robespierre 
himself appears to some historians as the scapegoat for rather than the 
leading spirit in the excesses of the Committee of Public Safety. Joseph 
hoped that in the confusion reigning in Paris, if attention was not drawn to 
his brother, the authorities might forget his existence. Perhaps since 
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Joseph was active in politics he also expected the fall of Robespierre to take 
place before it actually did, and relied upon that to rescue his brother from 
the guillotine. 

Apart from his “Jeu de Paume” and “Hymne sur les Suisses” his country- 
men knew little of his work during his lifetime. It was not until 1819 that an 
incomplete collection of the Poesies appeared, “edited” by Henri de 
Latouche, but recognition of his genius and awareness of the immense loss 
caused to France by his early death reached ever wider circles. He left 
behind sketches of projected works the fragments of which suggest that here 
would have been masterpieces. A man of his age, the age of Voltaire and 
the Encyclopedists, his lyric poems are in the spirit of Hellas itself. They 
have the same eloquence and semantic discipline as the classics, the same 
universal appeal, above all the same “fraicheur.”” Whether his theme is 
that of Homer, wandering and blind, or the tragic situation of Charlotte 
Corday, pervading his verse there is a vividness of colour and a nobility of 
expression. There is at once apparent the same “‘fraicheur’’ that is possessed 
by all enduring art, apparent in a Sistine madonna or a suite by Bach. His 
own poetic ideal is discussed in “L’Invention”’. 

““Sur des penseurs nouveaux faisons des vers antiques.” 

Like the rest of his generation he had the same veneration for Newton as 
the intelligentsia of the twentieth century have for Einstein, and he sketched 
a number of didactic epics, in the style of Lucretius, to discuss scientific 
questions. Of these “L’Amérique,” a kind of geography of his contem- 
porary world, and “Hermes,” which would express a universal philosophy, 
are the best known. His Bucolics and Elegies are wholly Greek in spirit. 
He was, in the words of Sainte-Beuve, “Notre plus grand classique en vers 
depuis Racine.”” But the innovation in style which represents his only 
important break with the classical tradition is in his use of “‘enjambment” 
to render the Alexandrine less monotonous, the running of the sense into 
the next line. Hence the claim that he was a forerunner of the nineteenth 
century Romantics rather than, to quote Anatole France, “the greatest 
exponent of the art of the eighteenth century.” ALAN R. MASON. 


CORNISH CHURCHES 


ORNISH churches have many points of difference from those of other 

English counties. Because most of them were erected on ancient Celtic 

sites, you will often find a Cornish parish church set some distance 
outside its village. What were originally places for pagan rituals were trans- 
formed into holy grounds by a simple process of adaptation. When early 
missionaries came into the then country of Cornwall and found the people 
worshipping before plain upright stones, they cut crosses into the stones and 
converted them into Holy Crosses (an excellent example, and incidentally 
the tallest existing Cornish Cross, can be found at St. Ives). In the same way, 
what the Celts called “ sacred fountains” were changed into holy wells— 
there is one at Madron, near Penzance—by having baptisteries built over 
them. Another special feature of Cornish churches lies in the names of saints 
—in Cornwall you will come across more unfamiliar saint names than 
anywhere else in England. This, of course, is a relic of the times of the Roman 
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and Saxon invasions which drove the Celtic people back into Cornwall and 
Wales, and over the sea to Ireland and Brittany. Thus the patron saint of the 
miners St. Piran is commemorated in several places, most notable being 
St. Piran’s Oratory, near Perranporth, said to be the oldest place of English 
Christian worship in the whole country (buried in sand for many hundreds of 
years and uncovered accidentally in 1835). The parish church of St. Ives is 
dedicated to St. Ia, an Irish female missionary who, so legend goes, floated 
across from Ireland on a leaf. St. Tudy, St. Veep, St. Teath, St. Mawgan, 
St. Enodoc, St. Cleer, St. Breok and St. Keverne are some of the other parish 
church names. 

In pre-Norman times Cornwall had many priories and collegiate churches, 
and two large monasteries were developed by King Athelstan at St. Germans 
and Bodmin, the latter, a Benedectine order, having been originally founded 
by St. Petroc in the middle of the sixth century. Partly owing to the fact that 
the Saxons used rough rubble walls with no buttresses and not enough stone, 
there are few remnants of these early buildings; but some pre-Norman 
masonry can be found at St. Germans, where the beautiful church is a 
15th century successor to what was originally, until about 1049, the “cathedral 
of Cornwall.”” However, it is the Norman influence that has been most 
effective, and out of Cornwall’s 220 parish churches more than half are 
built to the Norman plan—cruciform in shape, comprising a nave and 
chancel of similar sizes, and small north and south transepts. One of the 
finest examples is the parish church of Bodmin, the largest in Cornwall, which 
has some beautiful 15th century oak carving on the pulpit, and an unusual 
font with the bowl set on a cross, carved with a symbolic representation of 
baptism. It was at Bodmin, incidentally, that Perkin Warbeck, the Pretender, 
proclaimed himself King of England, and also at Bodmin during the Cornish 
Rebellion of 1549 that the visiting Provost Marshal entertained the Mayor to 
dinner and then hung him from his own gallows. 

A fine country example of the Norman architecture is the parish church of 
Morwenstow, set in lonely splendour near the wild North Cliffs and within 
sound of Atlantic breakers. Not far away are three places of historical 
interest: Tonacombe manor house, said to have been the original of the 
manor house in Charles Kingsley’s Westward Ho; St. Morwenna’s well; and 
Hawker’s Hut, built by famous Parson Hawker, vicar from 1834-1875, and 
well known both as a poet and an eccentric. He once dressed up as a mer- 
maid and sat on the rocks near Bude, hoodwinking the worthy citizens. 
Apart from his Hut, Hawker also built his own vicarage, with chimneys 
designed as models of the towers of the nearby parish churches of Stratton, 
Whitstone and North Tamerton. Norman styles seem especially suited to the 
Cornish country churches; but then again the churches themselves have often 
been placed in most beautiful surroundings. Few more lovely settings for a 
church could be found than the one at St. Just-in-Roseland—the very name 
suggests delight. The church stands on a creek of the River Fal, looking 
through trees toward Mylor and the Carrick Broads, with a background of 
gentle hills; the church-yard, in the shape of an amphitheatre, is alive with 
sub-tropical plants and flowers. 

Pages could be filled with facts about these country churches, each of which 
offers some unusual facet of interest. Within a few miles of each other on the 
South-West Coast there are Germoe Church, with its St. Germoe’s Chair 
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shrine; Breage, whose walls are adorned with some outstanding frescoes; 
St. Hilary, from which the B.B.C. used to broadcast annual Nativity Plays, 
where under the vicarage of the late Bernard Walke famous painters such as 
Dod Proctor and Laura Knight executed a series of panels depicting the 
Saints of Cornwall; and, of course, the famous St. Michael’s Mount, one- 
time Benedictine monastery and now the home of the St. Levan family, 
whose tiny chapel, 230 feet above sea level, can be visited on certain Sundays. 
At the other end of Cornwall, in the heart of majestic King Arthur country, 
there stands the Norman church of Tintagel; and not far away the church of 
St. Juliot’s near Boscastle, which has associations with Thomas Hardy, who 
rebuilt most of the church in his original capacity of architect and married the 
vicar’s sister. 

Cornwall has its cathedral at Truro—the bishopric being established in 
1876—built on the site of the old parish church. It has several items of 
interest, such as the reredos carved of Bath Stone, an altar screen of the 
Jesus Chapel painted by Anne Walke, and several monuments; but it is not 
particularly outstanding as a piece of architecture. For examples of what 
might be called the typically Cornish church the visitor must go out and about, 
to some of the churches I have mentioned—and to others, such as the one at 
Altarnum, “ the Cathedral of the Moors,”’ whose parish of 15,000 acres is the 
largest in Cornwall; or Launceston’s impressive St. Mary Magdalene Church, 
constructed in granite covered with intricate carvings; or some of the isolated 
churches, like the tiny one at Gunwalloe, said to have been built as a thanks- 
offering by a sailor who escaped from a storm. It has been tucked behind a 
sandhill but sea spray often blows upon its tower, some of which is formed 
out of natural rock. In Cornish churches, as in Cornish life, melodrama is 
truly writ between the granite lines. Denys VAL BAKER. 
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CENTRAL EUROPE 


No British publicist possesses a more intensive knowledge of the tangled skein of 
mid-European politics than Miss Wiskemann, and we could desire no surer guide 
through the labyrinth. Her previous writings on the subject established her 
authority, and her latest treatise fully maintains her high standard of scholarship. 
It demands careful reading, for not a sentence can be skipped. Like the rest of us, 
she detests the pathological atrocities committed by the combatants before, during 
and after the Second World War; but she keeps a close rein on her emotions, stands 
above the battle, and allows the facts of the bloodbath to speak for themselves. 
It is a terrible story of human depravity in a century and a continent claiming to be 
civilised and Christian. 

Geography is the mother of history, and the level plain stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Urals has invited confusion, migration and aggression throughout 
the ages. A further cause of trouble is the age-long rivalry between the Teuton and 
the Slav, each in turn dominating and bullying the other. The worst sufferer 
recently has been Poland, wedged in between Russia and the Reich, the victim of 
both at different times and in the Second World War of both at the same time. A 
large part of the volume is devoted to the tragic fortunes of a gifted and patriotic 
race lacking the prosaic qualities which make democratic institutions a success. 
Miss Wiskemann admits that the new Poland which rose from the grave in 1919 was 
not well governed and did relatively little to raise the very low standard of living of 
most of its inhabitants in the twenty years between the wars; but she reminds us of 
the enormous difficulties it had to face and applauds the energy which went to the 
making of the port of Gdynia. Czechoslovakia, equally resurrected in 1919, made a 
far better showing, partly owing to its good fortune in possessing Masaryk as its 
President and its guide. Visiting Prague and Cracow, Warsaw, Danzig and Posen 
in 1933, I felt much more confidence in the future of the hard-headed Czechs than in 
that of the romantic Poles. 

After sketching the relations of Germany to her eastern and southern neighbours 
in the opening chapters, the author briefly surveys Hitler’s war which the Czechs 
had regarded as inevitable after the enforced surrender at Munich. In these dark 
years the sufferers, whether they fled abroad or stayed at home, comforted themselves 
with the conviction that with American aid the Nazi hordes would ultimately be 
defeated. To regain their independence, however, would not be enough, for 
precautions would be needed to prevent a repetition of the catastrophe, and such 
precautions appeared to necessitate drastic changes in frontiers and population. 
In both cases, as is usual in history, events took the decision out of the hands of the 
statesmen. When Russia annexed the whole of eastern Poland, she forced the 
Poles to seek territorial compensation at Germany’s expense; and when the Sudeten 
Germans under Henlein’s banner marched into Hitler’s camp they dug their own 
grave as citizens of Czechoslovakia in the event of a German defeat. 

Such wholesale transformations involve fearful suffering, but a country which 
goes to war and is defeated must always pay the penalty. It is easy to condemn the 
Poles for evicting the Germans from East Prussia, Silesia and Pomerania, and to 
denounce the Czechs for driving out the Sudeten Germans from their homes in 
northern and western Bohemia which they had occupied for centuries; but they 
could at any rate plead gross provocation. One crime or injustice leads to another. 
Such tragedies may be described in Nietzsche’s familiar phrase as “* beyond good or 
evil.”” That the Russians were as ruthless as the Nazis they proved by the massacre 
of thousands of Polish officers in the Katyn forest, by their refusal to aid the gallant 
revolt of Warsaw against the German garrison, and by the horrors they inflicted on 
German civilians as they pressed forward to Berlin. Perhaps the most sickening 
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episode in the whole story was the massacre by a Hitler group of some twenty 
Czechs whose corpses were found lying in the street with their eyes and tongues 
torn out. 

Dr. Benes has sometimes been reproached for his intransigence towards the 
Sudeten Germans in the moment of victory on the ground that he had been ready to 
cede certain German districts to the despoiler of his country. The charge is rebutted 
by the author who explains that the Czech President prepared plans for frontier 
compromises in the event of incomplete victory, and that his desire to retain the 
whole of Bohemia remained as strong as ever. Very different was the attitude of the 
anti-Nazi Sudeten Socialist leader Jaksch, who was ready, like the Austrian Socialists 
after the First World War, for union with a democratic Germany, unmindful of the 
fact that the Weimar Republic might not last very long. 

Several interesting chapters describe the integration of German refugees from 
Poland and Czechoslovakia into Germany when the war was over. That the flight or 
expulsion of millions of skilled workers from fields and factories was an economic 
loss was obvious, and there were far too many of them to be welcomed in the 
despairing and impoverished Germany where they hoped to find a new home. 
Though the British, French and American authorities did their best in their respect- 
ive zones, most of the refugees lived for years in a state of bewilderment and 
misery, and only a minority found comfort in the illusion that they might some day 
return to their own homes. The worst was over when the Allied Occupation ended 
and the Federal Republic shouldered the burden, for by that time German industry 
was on its legs again and there was work and food for all able-bodied citizens. The 
ten million immigrants, reinforced by the daily leakage from East Berlin, have 
become not only an important political factor in the Bonn Republic but an economic 
asset. 

In 1956 western Germany, with its free institutions, minerals and busy factories, 
is far better off than Poland and Czechslovakia under Communist rule. That the 
émigrés will return to their ancestral homes is as likely as that the Nile waters will 
flow back into the Great Lakes. The Communist rulers have plenty of energy, and 
their handling of industry and agriculture, fully described in the later chapters, is a 
story of growing pains. The high birthrate in Poland renders the task of develop- 
ment particularly urgent. Their governments, needless to say, are ultimately 
controlled by the interests of the Kremlin, not always to the liking or benefit of the 
satellites. While the future of central Europe is unpredictable, my own guess is that 
the present territorial and political pattern will have a long innings. As the French 
say, ce n’est que le provisoire qui dure. 

G. P. GoocH 


Germany's Eastern Neighbours, By Elizabeth Wiskemann. Oxford University Press. 30s. 


CHURCHILLIAN HISTORY 

Sir Winston Churchill knew clearly what he wanted to do when he began this 
book sixteen years ago. It was to be no attempt to rival the professionals “ the 
deep delving historians.”’ He wished “ to present a personal view of the processes 
whereby the English-speaking peoples throughout the world have achieved their 
distinctive position and character.’’ The aim was characteristically high. He hoped 
that contemplation of the victories and defeats, the joys and sorrows of the past 
would strengthen these peoples today and perhaps help them unite more closely in 
the future. This is Winston Churchill’s book. Every line in it has his unmistakable 
hallmark. No-one else in our time could have written a book anything like this. 
In this simple fact lies its intense and enduring interest. Successive generations who 
want to know directly his multifarious curiosities, the sweep of his prose, his 
romanticism and brutal realism, his cynical, genial humour, his wide magnanimity, 
will turn to this book. And they will not be disappointed. 

The Birth of Britain begins with a survey of the early pre-history of Britain and 
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ends in 1485 with the battle of Bosworth Field. In these 400 pages there is no new 
material which will be unfamiliar to those who have read their Maitland, Stubbs and 
Trevelyan. Sir Winston gives a sober account of the political development of the 
country from Saxon through Roman law to feudalism and the rise of the Commons. 
Not for a moment does he hesitate to grapple with such matters as Anglo-Saxon 
land tenures or the origins of Parliament. The story is by no means all narrative. 
Magna Carta is analysed. The rise of a common European feudal chivalry is 
described. The civilisation and structure of Anglo-Saxon England is outlined. 
And so on. But Sir Winston’s historical heart does not lie in such things—for him the 
wide prospect and the crises, the towering peaks and the great men. New interpreta- 
tions can be worked out by the professionals, “* the tiresome investigators "’; for him 
the “ broad story holds ”’ still and his sustained, magnificent prose, always reducing 
complexity to simplicity, sweeps it down the centuries. Sometimes he is almost 
indistinguishable from the great chroniclers he is quoting. Is this Winston Churchill 
or Gildas of Wales? 
No sooner have the Britons gone back to their lands than the foul hosts of the 
Picts and Scots land promptly from their coracles. These two races differ in their 
manners, but they agree in their lust for blood, and in their habit of covering their 
hang-dog faces with hair... . 


And there are many echoes of Macaulay and Gibbon: 


Everywhere from the Euphrates to the Boyne old gods were forsaken, and a priest 

of Christ could travel far and wide finding in every town an understanding 

brotherhood and a universal, if sometimes austere, hospitality. 
Almost every page has a rushing flow of reflections, parallels, memories. Comments 
range from the harsh to the gay. On the most improbable matters like the Pelagian 
heresy, the expulsion of the Jews in Edward’s reign, or the nepotism of the Godwin 
family, Sir Winston is genial and cynical. Historical parallels continually flash into 
his mind: the house carls at Hastings and Wellington’s infantry at Waterloo, 
Henry I and the Pragmatic Sanction, Henry II and William of Orange, the 
Plantagenets “‘ as accessible to all classes as a modern United States President.” 
And a new party game might be invented which discovers parallels with Sir Winston’s 
own time, for example, Casivellaunus as the “ first of the few”; “‘ the lights of 
Saxon England were going out”; “‘ the country was full of broken soldiers dis- 
banded from the wars,” and “ the most shameful period of the Danegeld.” 

This is a personal view of history. It is romantic “‘ with its unparalleled prizes 
and fatal forfeits.” Here, unashamedly, are the old legends, “* the gleaming toys ” 
of history: Canute halts the waves, Alfred burns the cakes, the Conqueror falls 
flat on his face while landing. But familiar scenes quicken into new life. Here are 
the sad, decaying villas of Roman Britain, here the prows of the Viking longboats 
push through the North Sea on their way to Iona and Dublin. The units of Sir 
Winston’s imaginative universe may be simpler and larger than life as Mr. Isaiah 
Berlin claims, but the imaginative vitality which thunders and rumbles through this 
book is the highest historical virtue. 

Does Sir Winston see history too much in terms of kings and queens? He 
certainly makes clear the distinction between the men who make history and the 
shadowy masses who are made by it. His own political philosophy has never before 
been so clearly stated. Man is both barbarous and magnificent and he changes 
little. It is no new thing for him to “ roam about the rim of hell.” Our palaeolithic 
ancestors were capable of all the crimes, follies and infirmities associated with 
mankind and: 

What claim have we to vaunt a civilization superior to Henry II’s time? We are 
sunk in a barbarism all the deeper because it is tolerated by moral lethargy and 
covered with a veneer of scientific conveniences. 
In such a world the gentle, the intelligent and the cultivated go to the wall: Edward 
the Confessor ruins his dynasty; Henry VI may found Eton and Cambridge but he 
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dies in the Tower. Only the violent and the forceful, the William I’s and the Henry 
II’s protect mankind from its own destructive follies; only the valorous redeem it, a 
Joah or a Henry V. Of course Sir Winston loves his battles, his regiments, his 
machines of war. But these may be the means to glory; they are not glory itself. 
And I think the lasting impression of this book is one of insight and compassion 
into and for the triumphs and ambitions, the delusions and the failures of great and 
lowly throughout the centuries. These—and his unfaltering optimism—are the 
qualities which transcend this book and make it more than memorable. 
ROBERT BLACKBURN 
A History of the English-speaking Peoples. Vol. I. The Birth of Britain. By Winston S. 
Churchill. Cassell. 30s. 


POST-MORTEM ON STALINISM 

In a sense both Empire of Fear, by Vladimir and Evdokia Petrov, and Margaret 
Mead’s Soviet Attitudes Toward Authority are already out of date. It is true that the 
Petrovs were still in the Russian secret service when the news of Stalin’s death 
reached the Soviet Embassy in Australia and “ crocodile tears poured down official 
cheeks.” But this was “ ostentatious grief, in deference to the fiction that Stalin was 
a figure revered and loved as Lenin, Kirov, and other old bolsheviks had been loved 
by their people. ... There were no incurable cases. In time everyone recovered 
from their grief for Stalin.” When Mr. Petrov took refuge with the Australian 
Government he was already under suspicion and in deadly fear. His wife also was 
in deadly fear of the fate of her relatives in Russia, and had lost all hope of ever 
seeing them again if she accepted the opportunity that came to her of joining him at 
Darwin. Neither could reckon on the universal sigh of relief that Russia breathed; 
an interval that ran to years had to pass before the dramatic official denunciation 
of Stalin took place, and the Iron Curtain showed signs of melting. Margaret 
Mead’s book, now published in England, is not new. Subtitled “* An interdisciplin- 
ary approach to problems of Soviet character,” it is the product of a highly qualified 
American research group of anthropologists, historians, psychiatrists, linguists, 
“* political scientists’ and “‘ literary analysts.”’ (These last themselves sound like 
some peculiarly American product.) The scheme was launched in 1948 by the Rand 
Corporation, a non-profit organisation charted to promote “ scientific, educational, 
and charitable purposes, all for the public welfare and security of the United States 
of America.”” The years it deals with are 1948 and 1949. It is terribly thorough- 
going; and there is much pathos in the fact that, for all its thoroughness, it is 
largely a wasted effort. For, despite their amazing diligence, the group omitted to 
relate their answers to the questions of probable Russian directions of change and 
behaviour in the future to the possibility of Stalin’s death. This is nowhere taken 
into the reckoning; surely a strange piece of carelessness. 

The case of the Petrovs is, like their vastly interesting book which bears the stamp 
of truth, a very different one. They are Russians, and in no sense traitors to their 
country. Vladimir comes of humble Siberian peasant stock, was the local black- 
smith’s apprentice when the Revolution took place, and became an enthusiastic 
bolshevik. He acknowledges his great debt to the Revolution; for it gave him an 
education which he would otherwise never have obtained, took him into Govern- 
ment service and gave him rapid promotion and solid privileges. There is not a word 
against his country in the book. It is, however, a terrible indictment of Stalin and a 
revelation of the slow disillusionment that came to him as he realised the gulf 
between the promises and hopes of 1917 and the performances during Stalin’s reign 
of terror, when no man’s life was safe. A fortnight in London during the war and 
four years in the Soviet Embassy in Stockholm—* a happy and halcyon interlude ” 
—gave him an impression of freedom such as he had never known, sowed the seeds 
and began the process of disillusionment that life in Australia completed. 

Now that he is at one with the Soviet Government in condemnation of the 
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Stalinist regime, we may reasonably hope that he and his wife may undergo the 
process of rehabilitation and eventually be welcomed back to their country. As 
historical evidence their book is of great value. It is also full of human interest, 
and makes easy reading, being written in that admirable Russian manner which 
gives life and meaning to narrative of the simple events of one’s existence as well as 


its crises. His descriptions of his devoutly religious mother, the superstitious 
villagers, the midwife, the friendly village blacksmith to whom he was apprenticed 
on his father’s untimely death by a stroke of lightning, the famine of 1919, his first 
love—frustrated by her parents when a more prosperous suitor intervened—all 
these have an authentic Russian charm. Nor is his wife lacking in a similar gift and 
Euripidean touches of things common. Her first husband fell under suspicion, was 
arrested, heard of no more and doubtless liquidated. She tells the story of Vladi- 
mir’s courtship and their happy marriage. He confirms the fact that Maclean and 
Burgess were in the secret service from Cambridge days. Much credit seems due to the 
Australian Government for its handling of Mrs. Petrov’s case at Darwin. Readers 
of the book will not easily forget the striking photographs of her being hustled to 
her plane by Russian officials at the Sydney airport and of Australian police dis- 
arming her escort at Darwin. ARTHUR MOORE 


Empire of Fear. By Viadimir and Evdokia Petrov. André Deutsch. 18s. 
Soviet Attitudes Toward Authority. By Margaret Mead. Tavistock Publications. 21s. 


BRITISH LAW 


The latest addition to the series of works devoted to the development of the laws 
and constitutions of the British Commonwealth, under the general editorship of 
Professor G. W. Keeton, is the The United Kingdom. This is published in one book, 
its two volumes paginated together, with Professor Keeton and Mr. Dennis Lloyd 
as the general editors. The first volume is concerned with the law of England and 
Wales, apart from a valuable contribution on the legal system of Northern Ireland 
by Mr. L. A. Sheridan and a very brief but useful article on Manx law by Mr. D. C. 
Holland. Because of its impact upon many fields of legal development in the 
Commonwealth countries, dealt with in separate volumes, the survey of English 
law is central to the whole series. ‘“‘ It was therefore necessary to make the English 
survey as comprehensive as considerations of space would permit ’—about 
400 pages. In the result, the extent and method of treatment of topics is highly 
selective. For example, social legislation receives bare and peremptory summary, 
in which balance and clarity sometimes suffer. On the other hand, the contributors 
have produced an excellent review of ‘“‘ the most important developments in the law, 
and of some of the problems which have arisen as a result of these developments.” 
The subject of Conflict of Laws has been omitted altogether “ with our great 
reluctance ” owing to space limitation. None the less, it is difficult to see how a 
series of this kind can be complete without proper treatment of the conflict and 
inter-relation of jurisdiction in private law among the Commonwealth countries. 

Most contributions on private law are written by Mr. Dennis Lloyd, and those 
on constitutional and criminal law by Professor F. H. Newark. The treatment is 
clear and suitable for the layman and the comment balanced and objective. The 
aim is to summarize the present law in the light of historical development. There 
is no attempt to press any particular theory in the controversial fields. This is 
true, for example, in Professor Newark’s article on Administrative Law, so often 
the happy hunting ground of academic lawyers. 

The second volume contains a lucid and learned interpretation of Scots Law 
by Professor T. B. Smith. It should help to dispel the widespread ignorance of 
the subject in England, as well as being itself a contribution to Scottish legal study. 
Professor Smith sets out the settled law without much detail and devotes more 
space to important legal problems “ which have not yet been closely examined or 
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satisfactorily decided.” For example, he discusses at length the recent “E.II.R” 
case, in which the Court of Session rejected as applicable to Scotland the general 
omnipotence of Parliament, having regard to the powers of the old Scottish 
Parliament and the Treaty and Act of Union 1707. The importance of this case 
is hardly appreciated in England. Professor Smith deals, of course, with other 
problems in the comparative field of English and Scots law, including the 
enforceability of unilateral agreements in the law of contract and the doctrine of 
diminished responsibility in criminal liability. This volume concludes with a very 
short but informative summary of the legal systems in the Channel Islands, by 
Mr. L. A. Sheridan. Both these volumes should appeal to lawyers and layman 
alike. 
ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY 
The United Kingdom: The Development of its Laws and Constitutions. Edited by George 
Keeton and Dennis Lloyd. Stevens & Sons. £3. 3. 0. 


THE DEATH SENTENCE 

If and when the Bill for the Abolition of the Death Penalty reaches the Statute 
Book without substantial amendment, a measure of credit will be due to Mr. Arthur 
Koestler. His articles in the London Observer and his book, Reflections on 
Hanging, have certainly contributed to the remarkable change in public opinion 
towards capital punishment. “ Ignorance, traditional prejudice and repressed 
cruelty ’’ may still influence, but they no longer dominate, opinion. 

Mr. Koestler has a personal bias. During the Spanish Civil War, he spent 
three months under sentence of death as a suspected spy, “* witnessing the executions 
of my fellow prisoners and awaiting my own.” “I shall never achieve peaceof 
mind until hanging is abolished.” His bias “* colours the arguments in the book, 
it does not affect the facts in it, and most of its content is factual.” The intention 
was to write in a cool and detached manner, “ but it came to naught; indignation 
and pity kept seeping in.” In the result, Mr. Koestler puts with great pungency 
and lucidity the well-known and overwhelming case for abolition. It is based 
upon historical precedent, statistics, factual illustrations, medical opinion and the 
experience of abolitionist States. He has drawn largely from the Royal Com- 
missions and the Select Committee Reports and other publications, including 
The Judicial Attitude to Penal Reform, by Mr. Gerald Gardiner, Q.C., and 
Mr. N. Curtis-Raleigh. Perhaps inevitably, the author has made some slips. For 
example, he is wrong in criticizing Lord Jowitt for describing Erskine as a Judge; 
he became Lord Chancellor. The references to the Home Office instruction to 
Prison Governors as to evidence at inquests on executed prisoners has now been 
amplified in an accompanying slip. Throughout the book, Mr. Koestler’s constant 
refrain is the determined opposition of the Judges, ever since the days of Romilly 
and before, to the reduction, let alone the abolition, of the death penalty. Today, 
not without justification, the author stigmatizes the Lord Chief Justice as the high 
priest of hanging. Mr. Koestler effectively disposes of the traditional but quite 
baseless theory that the Judges’ views on hanging should carry particular weight. 
In any event today they are not unanimous in approving the death penalty. 

ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY 


Reflections on Hanging. By Arthur Koestler. Victor Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


SINKING THE SCHARNHORST 
This is a thrilling and unbiased account of the career of a notable ship. From her 
commissioning on January 7, 1939, to her heroic end on December 26, 1943, she 
figured largely in the thoughts of the British Naval Staff. The German High 
Command decided to use their heavy ships for commerce destruction, but in order 
to avoid serious damage the raiders had strict orders not to engage enemy heavy 
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ships. However when she sank the Glorious and her two escorting destroyers, the 
Acasta before she sank got in a torpedo hit which put the Scharnhorst out of action 
for six months. Bomb damage at La Pallice and a mine on the passage from Brest to 
Kiel laid her up for another six months. The Scharnhorst’s last mission was to 
destroy the convoy from America to Archangel which was due to arrive in the v icinity 
of Bear Island about Christmas Day. The fall of Stalingrad and other disasters 
made the stoppage of this vital supply route an urgent matter. It was hoped that the 
superior speed of the ship would enable her to circumvent the cruiser escort and 
destroy the convoy. 

The account of this operation is the main theme of this book, but as there were 
only thirty-six survivors and none of them officers, the author was chiefly dependent 
on British official sources for the account of the action, though P.O. Gédde, the 
senior survivor, who was stationed in the port fore searchlight control tower was able 
to give a vivid account of his experiences as was also Ordinary Seaman Straten. 
A spice of grim humour is lent to the story by the disgust of the fourteen-knot 
minesweepers ordered to Alta Fjord in the darkness and fury of the Arctic storm to 
escort the Scharnhorst through the minefield, only to find her running away from 
them at seventeen-knots. Her dash through the night in the howling gale in which 
her destroyer escort were unable to keep up with her is graphically described. Her 
first intimation of having found the convoy was the bursting of star shells from 
Admiral Burnett’s cruisers around her and his salvoes falling well before her own 
radar showed her the enemy. After a brief exchange of fire she turned away to the 
south hoping to make a wide circuit and by her superior speed get round behind 
Admiral Burnett's cruisers, but he guessed her intention and cut across to fend her 
off a second time. In accordance with her instructions not to become engaged with 
heavy ships she turned for home, only to run up against the British Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Bruce Fraser, in the Duke of York with his escorting flotilla. Again the 
superior radar was of immense value, enabling the Duke of York to open fire before 
the Scharnhorst could see her. With masterly skill the various British forces had 
been concentrated at the right spot at the right time by the Commander-in-Chief, 
and the Scharnhorst was overwhelmed. Pounded by the Duke of York’s fourteen- 
inch guns, illuminated by star shell and clearly visible by radar, the Scharnhorst was 
finished off by torpedo fire. She went down with colours flying and guns firing, 
in pitch darkness, gale and snow. It was a heroic end, and no wonder there were but 
few survivors. The book is beautifully illustrated and well indexed, and contains 
three plans of different phases of the battle taken from Sir Bruce Fraser’s official 
RosertT N. Bax 


report. 
The Drama of the Scharnhorst. By Fitz Otto Busch. Hale. 15s. 


THE SINKING OF THE TITANIC 

For more than forty years the unconnected words and phrases “* SOS—Carpathia 
—unsinkable ship—* Nearer My God to Thee ’” have been inevitably linked and 
summarised in the name Titanic. The sinking of what was then the world’s largest 
ship on her maiden voyage with the loss of some 1,500 lives on April 15, 1912, 
is still the best known, as it was certainly the most dramatic, of all marine disasters. 
The Titanic meant more than that. As Mr. Walter Lord, who was not born in 1912 
but who has a sense of history, writes: “* Before the Titanic, all was quiet. After- 
wards, all was tumult. That is why, to anybody who lived at the time, the Titanic 
more than any other single event marks the end of the old days and the beginning 
of a new, uneasy era.”” Occurring as it did after almost a century of progress, with 
a consequential growth of complacency, it was also widely regarded as a divine 
warning to man, much as had been the Lisbon earthquake in 1755. 

Mr. Lord’s book, which has had a great success in America, and was the basis 
for a most elaborate television drama, is a good example of the modern method of 
impressionistic writing, wherein the atmosphere of an event is vividly re-created by 
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the use of trivial but illuminating details. So the chapter quoted from is entitled 
“There Is Your Beautiful Nightdress Gone” and reports Lady Cosmo Duff 
Gordon’s remark to her secretary as the Titanic disappeared. But, as Mr. Lord 
observes, “a lot more than [the] nightgown vanished that April night,” and 
enumerates what some of those things were, including the grotesque privilege and 
prestige accorded to wealth gua wealth in the world of 1912. Not only was there a 
significant disproportion in the number of survivors between the first class passengers 
on the one hand, and the third class and the crew, on the other, but it was widely 
accepted that this should be so. Moreover, despite the talk about “* Women and 
children first,” “* . . . somehow,” writes Mr. Lord, ‘‘ the loss rate was higher for 
third class children than first class men.” 

Mr. Lord has founded his work on careful and enthusiastic research. ‘‘ There 
are,” he says, “no reconstructed conversations in this book ’’ though he admits 
“‘ there is margin for error.”” One may doubt, for example, whether W. T. Stead 
really said, on hearing of the collision with the iceberg, “ Well, / guess it’s nothing 
serious... .”” And, as Mr. Lord is an American, Bruce Ismay, the Managing 
Director of the White Star Line, perhaps inevitably becomes “ President ”’ Ismay. 
Included is a Passenger List, and the end papers take the interesting form of anno- 
tated deck plans. Mr. Lord deals with many of the legends attaching to the Titanic, 
though not as specifically as he might have done with the best-known of all, that she 
was out to break the speed record. So it is curious that this sceptical author should 
have been misled into including among his fascinating illustrations one at least 
which is spurious. This is the picture purporting to show the loading of luggage 
on to the Titanic, but which is actually a photograph of the tender Duchess of Kent 
taking off passengers from the Olympic at Spithead, when her voyage was 
cancelled, because some of the crew refused to sail in her after the disaster. He 
says nothing about this significant sequel to the Titanic; nor, although he describes 


with cold and effective irony the inactivity of the Californian, does he attempt any 
explanation of this most baffling of mysteries. One would have liked also a longer 
discussion of the American and British enquiries; but, in sum, these comments 
amount only to a wish that this tense and absorbing book were double its actual 
length. LESLIE READE 
A Night to Remember. By Walter Lord. Longmans. 16s. 


THE CAUSE OF ULSTER 


The title of this book is an unfortunate misnomer, because, as the author himself 
admits, there was no mutiny whatsoever. The officers concerned were given the 
option of either marching on Ulster or of resigning. They naturally preferred to 
resign. Generally speaking, Mr. Ryan has given a clear and well-written account of 
the whole incident, but one cannot help feeling that it is unfortunate that he has not 
given references for his numerous quotations. These surely could have been inserted 
in an appendix at the end of the book or, what would have been much better and 
more practical, in footnotes to the pages concerned. I have in my library practically 
all the books referred to, and have spent a great deal of time in vain trying to find 
some of the passages quoted. 

One is surprised to read on page 44 the following sentence: “‘ The Act of 1920 
which established the present Parliament in Northern Ireland reproduced textually 
the main provisions of the Bill of 1912.” He continues: “It is proof of how 
swiftly the Nationalist sentiment was to be inflamed in the next few years that this 
cautious and severely.qualified measure should have seemed outrageous to so many 
people in 1912 but in 1920 appear no more than a harmless, necessary con- 
cession.” It is true that some of the clauses are identical, as for instance the one 
giving protection to the Queen’s University of Belfast, which I had the honour of 
helping Sir Edward Carson to draw up in his house in Eaton Place, and which was 
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accepted by the Government as an amendment to the Bill of 1912; but surely the 
difference between the two Acts is so vital that they cannot possibly be confused. 
Briefly, by the Bill of 1912 Ulster was placed under an Irish Parliament, whereas 
under the Bill of 1920 there were to be two separate Parliaments, one for Southern 
Ireland with its seat in Dublin, and the other in Northern Ireland with its seat in 
Belfast. The Act of 1920, so far as Northern Ireland is concerned, is still in force 
with a few slight amendments. It was accepted, though perhaps reluctantly, by the 
Unionist Party. 

There is another passage in Mr. Ryan’s book on page 191, relating to the late 
Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, to which the serious historian must take the 
greatest exception. Mr. Ryan states: “ Mutiny there certainly was at the War 
Office, and Wilson was its salesman. His unabashed, incessant habit of playing 
politics while holding high rank in the Service was an inexcusable exhibition of 
disloyalty.” Sir Henry Wilson was an old Marlburian, and though he had gone to 
Marlborough some years before me, his reputation was still very much alive in the 
school. He had put down with a firm hand the bullying which in his time was so 
prevalent, and the tradition which he had established that small boys were not to be 
ill-treated was still far from being forgotten when I went there in 1890. He was a 
personal friend of my own and I know that all he did when at the War Office was to 
see that Ulster was not attacked without being forewarned. The true facts are fully 
set forth in My Political Life, Vol. 1 by the late L. S. Amery; and though Mr. Ryan 
includes this book in his bibliography I cannot help feeling certain that had he read 
carefully what Mr. Amery says, he would not have written the passage which I have 
quoted. In any case Mr. Amery’s version of the whole affair still stands as by far the 
best account yet written, and one on which future historians can rely with absolute 
confidence. I myself was in Belfast during all this period, and I can fully confirm his 
account. When Sir Henry Wilson was murdered by two Irish assassins, who shot 
him in the back when he was turning the latchkey in his own front door in Eaton 
Place, after having unveiled the War Memorial at Liverpool Street Station to those 
employees of the Great Eastern Railway Company who had fallen in the 1914-1918 
war, there was consternation throughout Ulster. He was at that time Member of 
Parliament for County Down, and all those of us who knew him greatly honoured 
and revered him. Mr. Ryan’s posthumous attack cannot be allowed to detract from 
the memory of a very great man who died as a martyr in the cause of Ulster. 

DouGLas SAVORY 
Mutiny at the Curragh. By A. P. Ryan. Macmillan. 18s. 


COLERIDGE IN HIS LETTERS 


The first two volumes of Coleridge’s letters, edited by Earl Leslie Griggs, take his 
correspondence up to 1806. The introduction and notes are scholarly, concise and 
pointed. Many letters hitherto only published incompletely are printed in full and a 
considerable number of previously unpublished ones are added. It is possible now 
to piece together the story of Coleridge’s enlistment and his frantic efforts to escape. 
The great, though all too brief, period of poetic creation finds strangely little echo in 
the corresponence of that period, save for one letter which slightly reflects Kubla 
Khan and a list of alterations to The Ancient Mariner. As the correspondence 
continues, philosophising, theologising and literary criticism come to occupy 
increasing space, with constant references to the books he is reading. Fragments of 
genius may be picked up here and there. The letters to Poole describing his child- 
hood years are fascinating, and those that reflect his passionate affection for his 
children reveal Coleridge at his best. In descriptions of his walks or of things seen 
on his travels he can produce fine touches. The strongest interest, however, is 
biographical. 

Coleridge, like most very fluent persons, was given to repetition; and though it is 
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natural to repeat oneself in saying the same things to different people, perhaps 
unjustly the reader does not obtain the same conviction of sincerity the second or 
third time. Occasionally one finds him using poetic licence in his treatment of the 
facts. It is unfortunate that so many of his letters to his wife have survived. 
Certainly, though one might have preferred him not to have said it himself, it was an 
evil day when he married her. Doubtless she was shallow, stupid and bad-tempered. 
But whatever her faults of character, his too evident appreciation of his own 
nobility and constant protestations of his high principles make unpleasant reading. 
A little less priggishness, even a little infidelity, if it had been combined with fewer 
protestations and more kindness, would have been less distasteful. He got away from 
his wife whenever he could, especially, one has the impression, when she was going to 
have one of his babies. Arriving back just after the event on one occasion, he writes, 
““ Mrs. Coleridge was brought to bed of a healthy Girl, who is to be called Sarah. 
Both Mother and Babe are well—I am middling.” 

Equally regrettable with the survival of these letters is the destruction of those to 
Sara Hutchinson. The few, mostly scraps, that survived burning at the hands of 
her sister, Wordsworth’s wife, suggest that she brought out the best in Coleridge. 
A single exclamation—** O dear Sara!—how dearly I love you! ” is worth pages of 
the fulsome expressions of devotion that other correspondents receive. The two 
pages to Sara on Sir Thomas Browne are an indication of what may have been lost by 
Mrs. Wordsworth’s anxiety to protect the reputation of her family from the curiosity 
of posterity. In place of these we have to put up with interminable discourses on the 
state of the poet’s health, crammed with medical or pseudo-medical detail. 
Surely no one ever wrote so much about his bowels in the whole history of mankind. 
We need not be so unsympathetic as to doubt the genuineness of his pains and 
ailments; but it is evident that he was steadily poisoning himself with remedies such 
as only a naturally strong constitution could have survived. As early as the age of 
nineteen Coleridge was obviously taking laudanum for his rheumatic pains. Ten 
years later or so, he was a complete victim: 


While I am awake, and retain possession of my Will and Reason, I can contrive 
to keep the Fiend at arm’s length; but Sleep throws wide open all the Gates of the 
beleaguered City—and such a Host of Horrors rush in—that three nights out of 
four I fall asleep struggling to lie awake and start up and bless my own loud 
Screams, that have awakened me. 


The self-deceit of the addict is writ large in a letter to his wife: 


I am fully convinced . . . that to a person with such a Stomach and Bowels as mine, 
if any stimulus is needful, Opium, in the small quantities, I now take it, is 
incomparably better in every respect than Beer, Wine, Spirits, or any fermented 
liquor—nay far less pernicious than even Tea. 


The harmfulness of tea was a favourite theme with him; he was constantly seeking to 
save his children from being poisoned with it: 


Derwent has been manifestly tea-poisoned—as well as Hartley—and both of them 
are eat up by worms. Mary would not say, that Derwent had no tea given him— 
she only said, that he had but little. Good God! what infatuation! . . . and their 
mother—if I have twenty children, Tea... 


The rest of the sentence is cut away. As a psychological study Coleridge’s corres- 
pondence has a morbid fascination, but one is forced to agree with the editor’s 
frank and moderate admission that he is not among our best letter writers. It will be 
difficult for even the most devout admirer of that many-sided genius to read these 
volumes without being saddened; but this is no reflection on the editor, who is 
undoubtedly producing the definitive edition. ALFRED COBBAN 


Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Earl Leslie Griggs. Vols. 1 and II. Oxford 
University Press. 105s. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
PUZZLES IN SHAKESPEARE 


Professor Sisson discusses some of the principal suggestions which have been 
made in recent years for the clarification of difficult and doubtful Passages in 
Shakespearean text. The survey springs more directly from the preparation of his 
recent edition of Shakespeare’s works. It includes his own proposals for the 
emendation of such passages, with his reasons for introducing them or for adopting 
the readings of other editors. The books are principally concerned with the sources 
of errors in transmission from manuscript to print. In obscure passages one of 
Professor Sisson’s most powerful instruments is writing them out in a Secretary 
script, so as to see what possible misreadings could have been made by the 
compositor. 

Professor Sisson’s general introduction illustrates his methods and some of their 
results. He then follows the order of the plays in the First Folio and the poems, 
including not only “* Venus and Adonis” and * The Rape of Lucrece” but “ A 
Lover’s Complaint ” and “ The Passionate Pilgrim,” followed by the histories and 
the tragedies. In the introduction he takes his start from Theobald’s classic 
emendation of “’a babbled of green fields” for “‘a Table of green fields *°— 
Henry V I1.3.17.—where the compositor set up a miniscule ‘ b’ as a capital T. 
A similar correction is in The Merchant of Venice I11.1.112: ‘* Here in Genoa ”’ to 
“ Heard in Genoa.” On the other hand the folio reading of “* wilde ocean ”— 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona \1.7.32.—should be retained instead of ** wide ocean,” 
as “‘ wilde ” was the Elizabethan current term for the open sea, though not neces- 
sarily in rage. More difficult is “ pertaunt like ”—Love’s Labour’s Lost V.2.67. 
Dr. Simpson has suggested an emendation of “ pur tant,” a winning hazard in the 
game of “ post and pair,” but this in Professor Sisson’s view is inconsistent with the 
serious character of the passage, and he would read “ planet like,”’ which is exactly 
suitable to Rosaline’s speech. Such are a few of Professor Sisson’s specimens in his 
Introduction. In every case in the body of his text he gives his chosen reading and 
his reasons for adopting it, which, as a rule, though not necessarily, the student of 
today will accept. F. S. Boas 
New Readings in Shakespeare. By C.J. Sisson. Cambridge University Press. 2 vols. 45s. 


A QUAKER SERVANT OF HUMANITY 


Corder Catchpool was a remarkable man, a member of the Society of Friends, 
who for a generation, with the devoted comradeship of his wife, sought to overcome 
the evil forces that were destroying the soul of Germany and that were threatening 
all Europe, by mobilising the forces of good. He finally met his death on Monte 
Rosa at the age of sixty-nine, having demonstrated to the end the same capacity 
never to admit defeat in his assault on the great Swiss mountains that he showed in 
his battle against evil passions and evil systems of government. William Hughes has 
written an admirable biography, in which fairly copious quotations from Corder’s 
own writings are felicitously joined together in such a way as to present the faithful 
portrait of a rare and gentle saint of our time. After leaving school, he spent some 
years as a railway engineer; but this kind of work did not really give him the scope 
for human service that he craved for; and an effort to change to a medical career 
was something of a personal disaster. In a sense it was the outbreak of war in 1914 
that rescued him. Immediately he volunteered for ambulance work, and he was one 
of the first members of the Friends Ambulance Unit to get to Flanders. He worked 
there for nearly two years and earned the Mons medal. But when conscription was 
introduced in England, he decided that he must face a tribunal at home, and in 
consequence the next two years were spent in prison. His account of his wartime 
experiences, published under the title On Two Fronts is still worth reading for all 
who care to understand the mind of the conscientious objector at its best. 

But perhaps the most important chapters in Corder Catchpool’s life are the years 
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when he and his wife represented the Friends Service Council in Berlin. They were 
there before Hitler came to power, and continued to live and work in Germany for 
several years after 1933. Corder was bitterly criticised at the time for some of his 
actions, especially by those who accused him of being friendly with Nazis. The 
issues he was then facing are still of such importance that his defence is worth 
pondering today. In December 1934 he wrote: 
> 
The growing militarism in Germany is a tragic experience for anyone who was here 
just after the war, and realized how completely the country was disillusioned with 
war and all that militarism had brought them to. If our people could look upon 
the extreme Nazi doctrines, and even methods, as in the nature of a mental 
complaint only curable by the sort of treatment practised in the best modern 
mental hospitals (i.e. with an attempt to understand the nature and causes of the 
trouble), we should be in a better way of finding the right remedy. I may be wrong 
in my diagnosis and hopes of possible healing, but my life of nearly four years in 
intimate association with German people of all kinds convinces me that as a 
people they are as decent, kindly, cultured, reasonable, as any other, and a good 
deal more patient than some, and I cannot even be sure that they are fundamentally 
more sadist and militarist, in spite of undoubted symptoms to the contrary. 


Corder was never outside the battle; his plea for reason and moderation was made, 
not from the sidelines, but from the thick of the battlek—the Nazis had arrested him 
once, and given him a very unpleasant time. Those who read these pages with the 
spirit of detachment or at least the perspective that may now be possible for most 
readers, will find, not only an inspiring story of a life lived in selfless devotion for 
thousands of needy people, but also much to stimulate reconsideration of our 
mental attitudes in the realm of political controversy. HoRACE ALEXANDER 


Indomitable Friend: Corder Catchpool, 1883-1952. By William R. Hughes. George 
Allen and Unwin. 12s 6d. 


LONDON 


To have compressed two thousand years of chequered history into just over 
two hundred pages is an achievement. This story of our great capital is never 
dull, for it is told simply, graphically and clearly, with deep knowledge and love 
and with shafts of humour breaking in on every page. It begins with the first 
and second invasions of Julius Caesar, and takes us to the 1939-1945 war. But 
surely Caesar's reason for landing on this fertile island was other than the one 
Miss Stuart gives? The outstanding events have been chronicled, and the minor 
ones too. We might indeed liken this work to a Dutch picture where the central 
figures stand out against a background built up with the utmost care and clarity. 
Descriptions of incidents and characters are seasoned with the wit which keeps 
an objective view on a history fraught with happenings, “‘ some strange, some 
mysterious, some terrible.” So, writing of the critical time when the unhappy 
Lady Jane Grey was proclaimed queen, Miss Stuart says: ‘‘ The two Princesses 
were warned that the Council intended to clap them into the Tower. Mary fled 
to Framlingham Castle where she unfurled the royal standard; and Elizabeth 
prudently went to bed.” In a book necessarily condensed the author has drawn 
characters in the fewest words; we read: “ John was frightened; he grovelled.” 
And it is good to hear William IV described as “ the jolly old sailor.”” We see 
Queen Elizabeth I moving in procession to St. Paul’s to give thanks for the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, “ her raiment winking with rich jewels ” and, nearly three 
centuries later, “‘ Londoners going out in large numbers to Kensington, on the 
chance of seeing on the sward behind the Palace the chubby child one day to be 
Queen Victoria.” Again this: “* Some patches in Richard’s [II] reign were good, 
and many were gorgeous and gay; but at the end there was nothing but black.” 
Of John of Gaunt who died in the Bishop of Ely’s house in Holborn, because the 
Savoy was still in ruins, Miss Stuart tells us “ he left instructions that round his 
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tomb in St. Paul’s ten tapers should be kindled to signify the Ten Commandments, 
all of which he declared he had broken.” In this fascinating story of London 
we are shown man’s inhumanity to man, redeemed by noble acts of heroism. 
There were the discoverers, Raleigh, Drake, Frobisher, returning to give account 
of their voyages; the “ sorrowful, unflinching black-clad figure’ of Charles I 
as he went bravely to his execution; and in our own time “ the coolness, tenacity 
and courage” of George V. This book will interest old and young alike. It is 
a store of information, enhanced by illustrations from old manuscripts, prints, 
and even from Punch. The choice shows not only originality but the delightful 
sense of humour that makes the whole work vivid and alive. 
THEODORA ROSCOE 


London Through the Ages. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. Methuen. 15s. 





THE RETREAT 


There is a room within the house of self 
Where none may go but I, 

A warm and secret cell where half the roof 
Is open to the sky; 

Although the door’s unlocked no one can see 
How gladly I retreat to liberty. 


Here all the words that glimmer out of dream 
In songs unnumbered lie 

Like gleaming stones uncovered by a stream 
Of mountain purity 

And images and figures like young gods 
Stand naked to the sky. 


True prayer is here, unsuppliant, unproud, 

Deep answering to deep, 

And not a thought is bitter or a cloud 

On those blue hills can creep, 

And solitude in which the soul is bound 

Tightly to God and feels the strengthening bond. 


And love lives here although no one has been 
Within the sanctuary, 

My heart is here, the heart no one has seen, 
That is the mystery 

Of love that feeds on love, passion that lies 
Beyond all speech and needs nor hands nor eyes. 


Here then I go, I hurry from all grief 
Or joy my truth to hide 
O if you enter, come not as a thief 
But conquer from inside: 
Spirit to spirit secretly infused, 
The bridegroom to the bride. 
JOHN BARRON Mays 
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MOSES IN DARKNESS 


The rushes murmur, the waters sigh: 

O child, unconscious of your high destiny, 
sleep on, sleep ever—steep is Sinai’s brow 
and all roads run downhill from Pisgah. Now 
is the sweet time of your life, cradled 

in green darkness, safe from unbridled 

noon, the appalling wind, bondage and crime, 
the wilderness and Canaan’s nagging dream. 
Rest, child, like light on the emerald 

bed of my hushabye waves, as yet uncalled 
by the egotistical Sergeant of the Bush 

to found a kingdom and subdue the flesh... . 
Too late! Comes Pharaoh’s lass with her keen eye— 
you are committed to your high destiny. 


The waters murmur and the rushes sigh. 
FRANCIS NEWBOLD 





BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


Biography has been the preoccupation 
of the month’s reading and—the subject 
being defined by the Oxford Dictionary 
as a “branch of literature dealing with 
persons’ lives” —one dares to include a 
survey of the “human geography” con- 
tained in THE OxFoRD REGIONAL 
EcoNoMIC ATLAS OF THE U.S.S.R. AND 
EASTERN Europe (Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
42s.). The historical and ethnographical 
factors governing the growth and dis- 
tribution of populations (that is of 
“‘persons’’) are succinctly observed, and 
the way they live, in town or country, by 
agriculture, industry, cotton or minerals, 
and with their fuels, power plants, rail- 
ways, roads, waterways and air routes, 
is copiously mapped and textually des- 
cribed. Topics, indexed from adminis- 
trative divisions to zirconium, range 
as wide as the ominous territories: 
East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, Yugo- 
slavia, and the Soviet Union. The vol- 
ume has been prepared by the economist 
intelligence unit and the cartographic 


department of the Clarendon Press and 
is a statistical triumph to set the highest 
standard for successors planned to cover 
the rest of the world. 


The northern Athens 

In the same classification one does 
not fear to place HEART OF SCOTLAND 
(Robert Hale. 18s.) for Charles Richard 
Cammell’s story is not so much of 
Edinburgh as of some “‘illustrious men 
of letters, scholars and artists’”” who were 
living there in 1931 and four years after, 
the period of this second part of his 
memoirs. Its forerunner Castles in the 
Air stopped with his return from twenty 
years on the Continent. Fired with en- 
thusiasm for the cause of Scottish 
Nationalism, this poet, anti-vivisection- 
ist, translator, international fencer, and 
critic was to meet and to be immediately 
influenced by Lewis Spence (who died 
recently), a student of the occult no less 
than of anthropology, of drama no less 
than mythology. Macgillivray, creator 
of colossal statuary, of busts in bronze, 
of portrait medallions, in whom “‘Greek 
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lived and Tuscan too,” was another 
dominating friend, and Lady Margaret 
Sackville the poet, John Duncan the 
artist, and the strange Mark Raffalovich, 
Jewish and devout Catholic, wealthy 
patron of culture and smiling host at 
“culinary and conversational banquets,” 
were others of a delectable company. 
Mr. Cammell forsook it in 1935, surely 
to inaugurate a new volume of memoirs 
by becoming Associate Editor of The 
Connoisseur. 


The red-nosed comic 

In that year Hitler flung defiance at 
the Versailles Treaty and boasted about 
his air force, the Government of India 
Act made independence a reality, Italy 
invaded Abyssinia, and George Robey 
played in Henry IV at His Majesty’s 
Theatre. Certain it is that Shakespeare 
would “have voted this to be the very 
Falstaff of his fancy,” said The Man- 
chester Guardian of the sixty-six-year-old 
who was playing in a revival of The Bing 
Boys and learnt the exacting new role in 
three weeks. Nor need there be surprise, 
for here was a widely cultivated man. 
In PRIME MINISTER OF MIRTH (Odhams. 
18s.) A. E. Wilson, the dramatic critic, 
has agreeably presented the results of his 
research into the many aspects of the 
personality of George Edward Wade, 
who started life as a civil engineer and 
became Sir George Robey, C.B.E., one 
of the last survivors of genuine music 
hall. His quite exceptional pen and ink 
sketches are well known, and the quality 
of his skill as a maker of violins was 
testified by Fritz Kreisler’s recital use of 
an instrument of his. Then he was an 
enthusiastic and knowledgeable collector 
of Chinese porcelain and of postage 
stamps, and counted sprinting, cricket, 
tennis among his regular activities and 
was playing football at fifty-two. As 
a writer of love letters he has his 
niche, and his steady reading comprised 
philosophy and comparative religion. 


Who shall say that those who profess. 


these studies have taught us more 
than Robey and his lusty humour 
how to make bearable these transitional 
years of the twentieth century ? 


Social revolution 


Lire Since 1900 (George Allen & 
Unwin. 15s.) provides an admirable 
yardstick for, as Charles Furth says in 
his Preface: “*No previous fifty years of 
human history has known change as 
fundamental and as rapid.” He scru- 
tinizes the lost world of the Edwardians, 
the “seething and teeming” five years 
before the 1914-1918 war, its carnage 
and its peace, its aftermaths of Depres- 
sion, the Second World War and the 
Welfare State. His is a part-inspiring, 
part-horrific record of social and tech- 
nical advance, from marble-topped 
washstands to the ‘ pools’; from the 
muffin man to air-conditioning; from 
the enfranchisement of women to the 
cosmetics industry; from cartloads of 
dung in the streets and accompanying 
bluebottles to holidays with pay; from 
war-hating, war-torn generations to the 
quarter of a million dead by Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki atomic bombs preceding 
current nuclear weapon tests; from the 
3,937 pheasants shot by King Edward 
and party on a day in 1913 to Mr. Billy 
Butlin’s holiday camps. The world prob- 
lems in the growth of dictatorships and 
their moral breakdowns, in yokes that 
gall intolerably, in struggles between 
ideologies, are repercussive in such a 
biography of Britain, and Mr. Furth’s 
reading of the past can lessen our be- 
wilderment in the 1950's and even per- 
suade us tremblingly to hope. In one 
respect at least, “‘the distribution of life’s 
opportunities, of its joys and asperities” 
is indeed much fairer than it was in the 
last days of the old Queen. 


The legacy of the 
eighteenth century 
And yet her long era was characterized 


by “sombre earnestness.” In BEFORE 
VictoriA (Chatto & Windus. 18s.) 
Muriel Jaeger, who understandably does 
not yet find it proved “that high civiliza- 
tion can exist apart from an aristocracy,” 
examines the process whereby the sweet- 

ess and light of the Age of Reason 
diminished. The French Revolution 
and the Industrial one are popular cita- 
tions, and “religious revivals, literary 
movements, scientific inventions, new 
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philosophical and economic theories” 
are among the events that altered morals 
and manners. But she looks rather to 
the effect of different thought and be- 
haviour on the lives of individuals and 
has built slivers of biography into an 
entertaining and instructive edifice. She 
sees Wilberforce exaggeratedly rejecting 
the blamelessness of his former life: “If 
Billy turns Methodist,” said his grand- 
father, “he shall not have sixpence of 
mine.”’ But he stayed in the Established 
Church and was responsible for the 
Royal Proclamation Against Vice and 
Immorality, the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade being his other main target. 
Hannah More was another renouncer of 
the worldly life and it provided her with 
an entry to the Blue Stocking circle, 
whence her tracts stiffened the realiza- 
tion of the upper classes that religion in 
the lower was a valuable insurance 
against rebellion. There was the power 
of Selina Trimmer installed as governess 
in the Devonshire family ; there was poor 
Annabella Byron doing good works and 
consorting with evangelical clergymen; 
there was George IV and his divorce to 
tilt at; there was Dugald Stewart im- 
parting a social conscience to Edinburgh 
University students; there was Harriet 
Martineau and her journalistic triumph, 
and Thomas Arnold to join her in the 
realm of high principle. There are 
others, but quotation from this wise and 
ironic book must be curtailed. The 
chapter “‘Loss and Gain” is a masterly 
summation, and that on the “Two Sur- 
vivors’’—Melbourne “‘the last great fire- 
work of the eighteenth century,” and 
satiric Peacock “‘spy from the Age of 
Reason”’ whose novels compared with 
Scott’s, Maria Edgeworth’s or Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s had few sales—is a graceful 
conclusion to a suggestive work full of 
taste and stingless wit, free of the pre- 
judice that limits and the wistful looking 
back that cloys. 


Victorian solidity 

Members of Wilberforce’s party “the 
Clapham Sect” loom in E. M. Forster’s 
biography of his great-aunt MARIANNE 
THORNTON (Edward Arnold. 21s.). 
William himself, “friend of friends,”’ and 
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Hannah More “were the two whom she 
took over from her parents when they 
died” and her ‘ Recollections’ present 
the gay and innocent side of his charac- 
ter, his airy flights and fun with the 
children, rather than the weighty astute- 
ness of his public life. The new Puritan- 
ism was fairly spanned by Marianne’s 
term of 1797 to 1887 and Battersea Rise, 
her home on Clapham Common, besides 
being the focal point of the Thornton 
clan, was the setting for many a scheme 
of social and philanthropic endeavour. 
Education was perhaps Marianne’s chief 
interest and, like Mr. Forster, we are 
sorry not to have discovered more about 
the “‘school for Tradesmen’s Daughters, 
the one for “Raggeds and another for 
2/8s.”". Her copings later with school 
inspectors are better documented in her 
journal. It is this from which Mr. 
Forster has been able to draw so heavily 
(as from other family papers), and it 
makes a great part of the enchantment 
of his book. Her brother Henry 
Thornton and Macaulay shared their 
years at Cambridge—it behoved them, 
she said, “‘to raise the depressed standard 
of religion and morals there’’—and 
although names as renowned as the 
historian’s are household words to her, 
it is in her spheres as daughter, sister, 
aunt and great-aunt that the author 
finds his justification for calling his 
““a domestic biography.”” When he 
comes on the scene (christened Edward 
in mistake for Henry) and adds his 
memories of those first eight years before 
his great-aunt died, the long story of 
prosperous, dictatorial, pious Victorian 
living is complete. With him, we give 
thanks that Marianne Thornton lived, 
for—as well as sending him some of her 
liveliest letters—her love beyond the 
grave paid for his education and spared 
him to us as a writer. 


Ringing true 


E. M. Forster’s ability to convey 
early personal reminiscences with con- 
viction—and have we not seen in 
Howards End his childhood home?— 
ushers in THE Curious ArT oF AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY (Christopher Johnson. 21s.). 


Books about books can be tiresome in 
a time of lean creativeness but H. N. 
Wethered’s studies are honourably ex- 
empted, for he chooses practitioners of 
the calibre of Benvenuto Cellini and 
Rudyard Kipling. In between there are 
Baxter, Ullathorne, Gibbon, Meredith, 
Osbaldeston, and a dozen more and 
better known. He gives sufficient bio- 
graphical background and puts the sub- 
ject among his contemporaries, charting 
and paving the way to the generous and 
highly individual quotations from the 
autobiographies themselves. The ex- 
tracts are enticing enough to send Mr. 
Wethered’s readers if necessary to the 
source, which presumably is one of his 
aims. To learn what the self-portraitists 
were really like and the kind of age in 
which they lived, he has in truth sup- 
plied a “representative list.” 

The art of autobiography could not 
more have enabled Anne Francis to take 
us into the mind of a fourteen-year-old 
girl. In PAuLetTe (J. M. Dent. 13s. 6d.) 
we sharply remember the doubts, the 
fears, the overwhelming sorrows and 
tentatively held joys; too many adults 
have cause to snort derisively when they 
hear glib assertions about childhood as 
the happiest state in which to be. 
Paulette grown-up will be one of them, 
for not cruelty or physical neglect are 
hers now, but indifference or perfunctori- 
ness in a father and stepmother. Busy 
with their own affairs, her loneliness 
passes them by; sorting out their rela- 
tionship to each other leaves them irre- 
sponsive to her desperate attempts to 
found a relationship with them. Ill-timed 
and awkward are her approaches, and 
how much her faults and failures are 
due to her own character and how much 
to the genteel dead mother, the insensi- 
tive living husband, or the not ill-disposed 
but preoccupied new parent is, as they 
say, anybody’s guess. None the less, we 
sigh with relief at the end when the girl is 
whisked away to Mrs. Cherrill’s, where 
the atmosphere is happy and there is 
freedom to come and go. She should 
put forth a small blossom here, and we 
look forward to seeing it in another book 
from so promising a young novelist. 

GRACE BANYARD 
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